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' ground  ; others,  who  implored  them  to  lend  them  their  hand  and  sword, 
they  abandoned  disdainfully  to  the  famine.  They  all  expired  with 
their  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  temple,  averting  them  from  the  insur- 
gents whom  they  left  alive.  These  at  first,  finding  the  stench  of  the 
bodies  insupportable,  ordered  that  they  should  be  buried  at  the  public 
expense  ; but  afterwards,  when  unequal  to  the  task,  they  threw  them 
from  the  walls  into  the  ravines  below. 

4.  Titus,  as  he  went  his  rounds,  beholding  these  filled  with  the 
dead,  and  the  thick  matter  that  flowed  from  the  carcases  as  they 
rotted — groaned,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands,  called  God  to  witness,  that 
this  was  not  his  doing.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  city.  The 
Romans,  meanwhile,  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  being  no  longer 
harassed  by  the  sallies  of  the  insurgents — for  despondency  and  famine 
were  at  length  fastening  upon  them  also — and  having  plentiful 
supplies  of  corn  and  other  necessaries  from  Syria  and  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces  ; and  often  would  the  soldiers  approach  the  walls,  and, 
displaying  large  stores  of  viands,  aggravate  by  their  superabundance 
the  hunger  of  the  enemy. 

The  insurgents  remaining  unmoved  by  these  sufferings,  Titus,  com- 
miserating the  remnant  of  the  people,  and  anxious  to  rescue  at  least 
the  present  survivors,  again  commenced  raising  mounds ; though 
materials  were  now  procured  with  difficulty.  For,  all  the  trees 
around  the  city  having  been  felled  for  the  preceding  works,  the  troops 
had  to  collect  timber  from  a distance  of  ninety  furlongs,  and  to  raise 
mounds  much  larger  than  the  former,  at  four  points  opposite  the  Anto- 
nia alone.  Caesar  still  went  the  round  of  the  legions,  and  accelerated 
the  operations,  showing  the  brigands  that  they  were  in  his  power. 
But  in  their  breasts,  alone,  had  regret  for  these  miseries  been 
extinguished,  and  dissevering,  as  it  were,  their  souls  from  their 
bodies,  they  dealt  with  each,  as  if  alien  to  the  other.  For  neither  did 
the  sufferings  of  the  body  tame  their  minds,  nor  the  anguish  of  the 
mind  affect  their  bodies : but,  like  dogs,  they  worried  the  people  even 
after  death,  and  crowded  the  prisons  with  the  feeble. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1 . Not  even  Matthias,  through  whom  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
city,  did  Simon  put  to  death  untortured.  This  Matthias  was  the  son 
of  Boethus,  and  connected  with  the  chief  priests,  and  he  had  been 
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eminently  faithful  to,  and  honoured  by,  the  people.  He,  when  the 
multitude  were  suffering  severely  from  the  Zealots,  to  whose  party 
John  had  now  attached  himself,  persuaded  the  citizens  to  receive  Simon 
as  an  auxiliary  without  entering  into  any  stipulations,  or  anticipating 
evil  at  his  hands.  But  when  once  Simon  had  gained  admittance, 
and  become  master  of  the  town,  he  deemed  even  the  man  who  had 
advocated  his  cause  an  enemy,  equally  with  the  rest,  as  having  done 
so  in  mere  simplicity.  Accordingly,  having  now  summoned  Matthias 
before  him,  he  accused  him  of  being  a partisan  of  the  Romans  ; and, 
without  allowing  him  to  utter  a word  in  his  defence,  condemned  him 
to  death,  with  three  of  his  sons  ; the  fourth  having  previously  fled  to 
Titus.  Matthias,  entreating  that  he  might  suffer  before  his  children, 
and  requesting  this  favour  in  return  for  having  opened  the  gates  to 
Simon,  was  denied  his  suit,  and  ordered  to  be  slain  the  last.  He  was, 
accordingly,  butchered  on  the  bodies  of  his  sons,  who  had  been 
slaughtered  before  his  eyes,  after  having  been  led  out  in  view  of  the 
Romans  ; (for  such  were  the  injunctions  which  Simon  gave  to  Ananus, 
son  of  Bamadus,  the  most  cruel  of  his  satellites)  tauntingly  demand- 
ing, whether  they  to  whom  he  intended  to  desert  would  succour  him. 
The  bodies  he  forbade  to  be  interred.  After  these,  a priest  named 
Ananias,  son  of  Masambalus,  a person  of  distinction,  as  also  Aristeus, 
the  secretary  of  the  council,  born  at  Ammaus,  with  fifteen  eminent 
men  from  among  the  people,  were  executed.  They  also  detained  the 
father  of  Josephus  in  prison,  and  issued  a proclamation  that  none  in 
the  city  should  converse  together,  or  congregate  in  one  place,  for 
fear  of  treason ; and  all  who  made  lamentation  in  collected  bodies 
were,  without  inquiry,  put  to  death. 

2.  On  witnessing  these  circumstances,  Judes,  the  son  of  Judes,  one 
of  Simon’s  officers,  and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  custody  of  a tower, 
in  some  measure  p.erhaps  from  compassion  for  those  thus  cruelly 
destroyed,  but  chiefly  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  convened  ten  of 
the  most  trusty  of  those  under  him,  and  said:  “ How  long  shall  we 
tolerate  these  evils  ? Or  what  prospect  of  deliverance  is  there,  while 
we  maintain  allegiance  to  this  wicked  man?  Is  not  the  famine 
already  upon  us  ? the  Romans  all  but  in  the  town  ? and  Simon 
unfaithful  even  to  his  benefactors  ? And  have  we  not  now  reason  to 
apprehend  punishment  from  him,  while  with  the  Romans  there  is 
assured  protection  ? Come  then,  let  us  surrender  the  ramparts,  and 
save  ourselves  and  the  city  ! Simon  will  be  no  very  grievous  sufferer, 
should  he,  now  that  he  has  abandoned  all  hope  of  safety,  be  brought 
the  sooner  to  justice.” 

The  ten  acquiescing  in  these  views,  early  next  morning  he  de- 
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spatched  the  remainder  of  those  under  his  orders  in  different  directions, 
that  nothing  which  had  passed  at  the  meeting  might  transpire,  and 
about  the  third  hour  called  to  the  Romans  from  the  tower.  Of 
these,  some  treated  him  with  contempt,  others  with  doubt,  while  the 
greater  part  declined  interfering,  from  the  persuasion  that  they  would 
in  a little  time  take  the  city  without  danger.  But,  while  Titus  was 
advancing  up  to  the  wall  with  a body  of  troops,  Simon,  who  had  re- 
ceived timely  intimation  of  what  was  going  forward,  arrived,  and,  pre- 
occupying the  tower  with  all  haste,  seized  the  men,  and,  having  killed 
them  in  sight  of  the  Romans,  and  mutilated  their  bodies,  threw  them 
over  the  ramparts. 

3.  In  the  mean  time,  Josephus,  in  going  his  rounds — for  he  was 
unremitting  in  his  exhortations — was  struck  on  the  head  by  a stone, 
and  instantly  dropped  insensible.  On  his  fall,  the  Jews  sallied  out, 
and  he  would  soon  have  been  dragged  into  the  city,  had  not  Caesar 
promptly  sent  a detachment  to  protect  him.  During  the  conflict 
Josephus  was  removed,  little  conscious  of  what  was  passing.  The  in- 
surgents, as  if  they  had  killed  the  man  whom  of  all  others  they  were 
most  anxious  to  destroy,  shouted  aloud  with  delight.  This  being 
rumoured  through  the  town,  the  residue  of  the  people  were  seized 
with  dejection,  believing  that  he,  through  whom  they  were  en- 
couraged to  desert,  had  really  perished.  The  mother  of  Josephus, 
hearing  in  prison  that  her  son  was  dead,  remarked  to  the  guards, 
“that  ever  since  the  siege  of  Jotapata,  she  had  been  led  to  expect 
this  ; for  even  in  his  life-time  she  did  not  enjoy  his  society.”  But 
giving  vent  in  secret  to  her  grief,  she  observed  to  her  female  attend- 
ants, “ {hat  she  had  reaped  this  fruit  of  her  maternity,  to  be  denied 
the  burying  of  that  son,  by  whom  she  expected  that  she  would  herself 
have  been  interred.”  Happily,  however,  this  unfounded  rumour 
neither  long  distressed  her,  nor  solaced  the  brigands.  For  Josephus 
quickly  recovered  from  the  stroke,  and  coming  forward,  cried  aloud, 
“ that  he  should  ere  long  have  his  revenge  upon  them  for  his  wound.” 
The  people  he  again  exhorted  to  accept  the  proffered  protection. 
On  beholding  him,  these  were  filled  with  confidence,  the  insurgents 
with  dismay. 

4.  Of  the  deserters,  some,  through  necessity,  leaped  down  at  once 
from  the  ramparts  : whilst  others,  going  out  with  stones  as  if  to  a 
skirmish,  then  fled  to  the  Romans.  Here,  however,  a fate  awaited 
them,  more  melancholy  than  that  which  attended  those  within  ; and 
in  the  abundance  they  enjoyed  with  the  Romans  they  found  a more 
speedy  end  than  in  the  famine  which  raged  among  themselves.  They 
arrived  swollen  from  hunger,  and  as  if  labouring  under  dropsy  ; and 
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then,  suddenly  overloading  their  empty  bodies,  they  hurst  asunder. 
Some  there  were,  however,  who,  aware  of  the  danger,  restrained  their 
appetites,  and  little  by  little  administered  nutriment  to  a stomach 

unused  to  food.  , 

But  even  those  who  were  thus  preserved  were  overtaken  by  another 

calamity.  One  of  the  deserters  under  the  care  of  the  Syrians 
was  discovered  collecting  pieces  of  gold  which  he  had  swallowed; 
for  these,  as  we  have  said,  the  fugitives  swallowed  previous  to 
attempting  their  escape,  as  all  were  searched  by  the  insurgents ; 
and  gold  was  so  abundant  in  the  town  that  they  could  purchase  for 
twelve  Attic  pieces  what  before  was  valued  at  five-and-twenty.  This 
artifice  being  detected  in  one  instance,  the  rumour  circulated  through 
the  camp,  that  the  deserters  came  filled  with  gold  and  the  Arabians 
and  Syrians  proceeded  to  cut  open  the  suppliants,  and  search  their 
intestines;  and  than  this  calamity,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  more 
dreadful  befel  the  Jews.  In  one  night  two  thousand  were  ripped  up. 

5.  Hearing  of  this  outrage,  Titus  was  on  the  point  of  surroundmg 
the  delinquents  with  his  horse,  and  spearing  them,  had  not  so  many 
been  implicated:  those  who  would  have  to  be  punished  far  exceeding 
the  sufferers  in  number.  Convening  the  generals  of  the  auxiliaries  and 
those  of  the  legions  (for  some  of  his  own  troops  also  were  involved 
in  the  charge)  he  addressed  both  parties  in  terms  of  indignation 
“ Were  any  soldiers  of  his  guilty  of  such  an  act  for  the  sake  ol 
uncertain  lucre,  and  did  they  not  blush  for  the  honour  of  their  own 
weapons,  made  of  silver  and  gold  ?”  From  the  Arabians  and  Syrians 
he  demanded,  “ Whether  in  a foreign  war  they  first  give  unrestrained 
licence  to  their  passions,  and  then  ascribe  to  the  Romans  their  own 
murderous  cruelty  and  hatred  of  the  Jews?  For  some  of  the  very 
legionaries,”  he  said,  “ now  participated  in  their  infamy.”  These  he 
accordingly  threatened  with  death,  should  any  be  found  daring  to 
repeat  the  crime ; the  legionaries  he  commanded  to  search  for  those 
suspected,  and  bring  them  before  him.  But  cupidity,  as  it  appeared, 
set  every  punishment  at  defiance.  Indeed,  the  love  of  gain  is  a ruling 
passion  in  men,  and  none  is  so  headstrong  as  avarice.  Yet  these, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  observe  some  bounds,  and  are  controlled  y 
fear.  But  God  had  condemned  the  whole  nation,  and  was  turning 
to  its  destruction  every  avenue  of  safety.  Thus  what  was  prohibited 
with  threats  by  Caesar,  was  still  covertly  ventured  on  against  the 
deserters.  And  the  barbarians  advanced  to  meet  the  fugitives,  before 
they  had  been  seen  by  the  troops,  and  massacred  them.  Then,  look- 
ing round,  lest  some  of  the  Romans  should  espy  them,  they  ripped 
them  up,  and  drew  the  polluted  gain  from  their  bowels.  In  a few 
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only  was  it  discovered ; yet  the  bare  hope  of  finding  it  caused  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  greater  part.  This  calamity  led  numbers 
of  the  deserters  to  return. 

6.  John,  when  the  plunder  from  the  people  failed,  had  recourse  to 
sacrilege,  and  melted  down  many  of  the  temple-offerings,  and  many 
vessels  necessary  for  the  public  ministrations,  bowls,  and  dishes,  and 
tables  ; nor  did  he  abstain  from  the  wine-vases,  which  had  been  sent 
by  Augustus  and  his  consort ; for  the  Roman  sovereigns  ever  revered 
and  ornamented  the  sacred  edifice.  But  at  this  time  a Jew  tore 
down  even  the  donations  of  foreigners,  remarking  to  his  associates, 
that  it  became  them  to  use  divine  things  in  the  cause  of  the  Deity 
without  apprehension,  and  that  those  who  fought  for  the  temple 
should  be  supported  by  it. 

Accordingly,  drawing  the  sacred  wine  and  oil,  which  the  priests 
kept  for  pouring  on  the  burnt-offerings,  and  which  was  deposited  in 
the  inner  temple,  he  distributed  them  to  his  adherents,  who  con- 
sumed without  horror  more  than  a hin  in  anointing  themselves  and 
drinking.  And  here  I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  what  my  feel- 
ings suggest.  I am  of  opinion,  that  had  the  Romans  deferred  the 
punishment  of  these  wretches,  either  the  earth  would  have  opened 
and  swallowed  up  the  city,  or  it  would  have  been  swept  away  by  a 
deluge,  or- have  shared  the  thunderbolts  of  the  land  of  Sodom.  For 
it  produced  a race  far  more  ungodly  than  those  who  were  thus 
visited.  For  through  the  desperate  madness  of  these  men,  the  whole 
nation  was  involved  in  their  ruin. 

7.  But  why  need  I enter  into  any  partial  detail  of  their  calamities  ? 
when  Mannaeus,  the  son  of  Lazarus,  who  at  this  period  took  refuge 
with  Titus,  declared,  that,  from  the  fourteenth  of  the  month 
Xanthicus,  the  day  on  which  the  Romans  encamped  before  the 
walls,  until  the  new  moon  of  Panemus,  there  were  carried  through 
that  one  gate  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  a hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  corpses.  This  multitude  was  all 
of  the  poorer  class ; nor  had  he  undertaken  the  charge  himself ; but, 
having  been  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  public  fund,  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  count.  The  remainder  were  buried  by  their  relations. 
The  interment,  however,  consisted  merely  in  bringing  them  forth, 
and  casting  them  out  of  the  city. 

After  him,  many  of  the  higher  ranks  escaped ; and  they  brought 
word  that  full  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  humbler  classes  had  been 
thrown  out  through  the  gates.  Of  the  others,  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  number.  They  stated,  moreover,  that  when  they  had 
no  longer  strength  to  carry  out  the  poor,  they  piled  the  carcases  in 
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the  largest  houses,  and  shut  them  up  ; and  that  a measure  of  wheat 
had  been  sold  for  a talent;  and  that  still  later,  when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  gather  herbs,  the  city  being  walled  round,  some 
were  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  they  searched  the  sewers  and  the 
stale  ordure  of  cattle,  and  ate  the  refuse ; and  what  they  would 
formerly  have  turned  from  with  disgust,  then  became  food. 

The  recital  of  these  facts  awakened  the  compassion  of  the  Romans  ; 
yet  the  insurgents,  though  eye-witnesses,  relented  not,  but  allowed 
the  same  calamities  to  overtake  themselves;  blinded  by  the  fate, 
which,  alike  to  them  and  to  the  city,  was  now  at  hand. 
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1.  The  calamities  of  Jerusalem  now  became  daily  aggravated,  the 
ferocity  of  the  insurgents  being  stimulated  by  their  sufferings,  and 
the  famine  at  length  extending  its  ravages  from  the  people  to  them- 
selves. The  multitude  of  carcases,  moreover,  that  lay  in  heaps 
throughout  the  city,  presenting  a horrible  spectacle,  and  emitting  a 
pestilential  stench,  formed  an  impediment  to  the  combatants  in  their 
sallies.  For  they  were  compelled,  like  men  inured  to  boundless 
slaughter  on  the  battle-field,  to  tread  upon  the  bodies  as  they  ad- 
vanced ; and  as  they  passed  over  them,  no  shudder  seized  them,  no 
emotion  of  pity.  Nor  yet  drew  they  any  evil  omen  to  themselves 
from  this  insult  to  the  departed.  With  hands  defiled  by  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen,  they  rushed  forth  to  encounter  aliens ; upbraiding 
the  Deity,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  tardiness  in  punishing  them.  For 
the  contest  was  not  maintained  in  hope  of  victory : it  was  despair  of 
safety  which  now  inspired  them  with  boldness. 

The  Romans,  meanwhile,  though  severely  harassed  in  the  collection 
of  timber,  had  completed  the  mounds  in  one-and-twenty  days,  having, 
as  we  before  stated,  stripped  the  whole  district  around  the  city  to  the 
distance  of  ninety  furlongs.  Melancholy  indeed  was  the  aspect  of  the 
country;  places  formerly  ornamented  with  trees  and  pleasure-grounds 
now  lying  utterly  desert,  with  all  the  timber  felled.  Nor  could  a 
stranger,  who  had  seen  Judaea  as  she  once  was,  and  the  enchanting 
suburbs  of  her  capital,  and  beheld  her  present  desolation,  have  re- 
frained from  tears,  or  suppressed  a sigh  at  the  greatness  of  the  change. 
For  the  war  had  obliterated  every  trace  of  beauty ; and  had  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  spot  in  other  days  come  suddenly  upon  it,  he 
could  not  have  recognised  it,  but,  though  beside  it,  would  still  have 
inquired  for  the  city. 

2.  To  the  Romans,  as  to  the  Jews,  the  completion  of  the  mounds 
proved  a source  of  apprehension.  For  the  latter  feared  that,  should 
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they  not  succeed  in  burning  them  too,  the  town  would  be  captured 
the  Romans,  that  they  would  never  take  it,  should  these  mounds  also 
he  destroyed.  For  there  was  a deficiency  of  materials,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  soldiers  were  already  sinking  beneath  their  toils,  and  their 
minds  under  their  repeated  disasters.  The  calamities  of  the  city, 
moreover,  were  an  occasion  of  greater  discouragement  to  the  Romans, 
than  to  those  within  the  walls;  for  they  found  its  defenders  no  way 
disheartened  by  such  severe  misfortunes,  while  their  own  hopes  were 
continually  crushed,  their  mounds  counteracted  by  the  stratagems  o 
the  enemy,  their  engines  by  the  solidity  of  the  ramparts,  their  close 
combat  by  the  daring  of  their  antagonists.  But  above  all,  finding 
the  Jews  possessed  of  a fortitude  of  mind  which  yielded  not  to 
sedition,  famine,  war,  or  calamities,  however  great,  they  deemed  the 
energy  of  the  men  irresistible,  and  their  cheerfulness  under  dis- 
aster  invincible.  For  what  would  they  not  endure,  did  Fortune  smile 
upon  them,  who  were  animated  to  valour  by  her  frowns?  These 
reflections,  therefore,  led  the  Romans  to  strengthen  considerably 


the  guards  of  the  mounds. 

3.  John  and  his  party,  who  were  posted  at  the  Antonia,  while 
taking  precautions  for  the  future,  in  the  event  of  the  demolition  of 
the  wall,  also  assailed  the  works  before  the  rams  were  brought  up. 
Their  enterprise,  however,  proved  unsuccessful.  Having  advanced 
with  torches,  they  returned  checked  in  their  hopes,  ere  they  reached 
the  mounds.  For  first,  there  seemed  to  be  no  unanimity  in  their 
councils.  They  rushed  out  in  detached  parties,  and  at  intervals, 
hesitatingly  and  in  alarm,  and  in  a word,  not  as  Jews.  For  they  were 
now  wanting  alike  in  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  nation, 
daring,  impetuosity,  the  simultaneous  charge,  and  the  safe  letreat 
even  when  worsted. 

But  while  their  own  advance  was  thus  unusually  languid,  they 
found  the  Romans  drawn  up  in  stronger  array  than  ordinary,  screening 
the  mounds  on  all  sides  with  their  bodies  and  with  their  arms,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  introduction  of  fire  from  any  quarter  whatever  ; each 
nerved  in  heart  never  to  quit  his  post  with  life.  For,  besides  that  all 
their  hopes  would  be  cut  off,  should  these  works  also  be  burned,  the 
soldiers  felt  the  deepest  shame,  that  artifice  should  invariably  prove 
superior  to  valour,  desperation  to  arms,  numbers  to  science,  Jews  to 
Romans. 

The  besieging  engines,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  them  some 
assistance,  reaching  with  missiles  the  sallying  parties.  Each,  as  he 
fell,  obstructed  the  man  in  his  rear,  while  the  danger  of  advancing 
chilled  their  ardour.  Of  those  who  had  run  up  within  the  range  of 
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the  missiles,  some,  terrified  by  the  admirable  order  and  firm  array  of 
their  antagonists,  turned  and  fled,  before  they  came  to  close  quarters; 
others,  not  till  wounded  with  their  lances.  At  length,  reproaching 
each  other  with  cowardice,  they  withdrew,  their  object  unattained. 
This  attack  was  made  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Panemus. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Jews,  the  Romans  brought  up  the  storming 
towers,  though  assailed  from  the  Antonia  with  stones,  fire,  iron,  and 
every  species  of  missile  with  which  necessity  supplied  the  Jews.  For, 
though  they  relied  with  confidence  on  their  ramparts,  and  held  the 
engines  in  contempt,  they  yet  laboured  to  prevent  the  Romans  from 
bringing  them  up.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  conjecturing  that 
the  anxiety  of  the  Jews  to  protect  the  Antonia  from  assault  arose 
from  the  weakness  of  the  walls,  and  hoping  that  its  foundations  were 
insecure,  redoubled  their  exertions.  But  it  resisted  every  shock. 
Still  the  Romans,  though  incessantly  assailed,  undeterred  by  the 
dangers  that  menaced  them  from  above,  continued  to  give  full  effect 
to  their  machines.  As  they  were,  however,  at  a disadvantage,  and 
were  crushed  by  the  stones,  another  party,  locking  their  shields  over 
their  bodies,  set  to  work  with  hands  and  crow-bars  to  undermine  the 
foundations,  and  after  persevering  exertion  dislodged  four  stones. 
Night  suspended  the  operations  on  either  side  ; but  during  its  lapse 
the  wall,  shaken  by  the  rams  in  that  part  where  John,  in  his  strata- 
gem against  the  former  mounds,  had  dug  underneath  it,  fell  suddenly 
to  the  ground,  the  mine  giving  way. 

4.  By  this  occurrence  the  minds  of  both  parties  were  affected  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  For  the  Jews,  who  might  reasonably  have 
been  disheartened  by  this  unexpected  catastrophe,  and  by  their  hav- 
ing taken  no  precautionary  measures  against  it,  maintained  their  con- 
fidence, as  the  Antonia  still  remained  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
unhoped-for  joy  of  the  Romans  at  this  event  was  speedily  extin- 
guished by  the  appearance  of  another  wall,  which  John  and  his  party 
had  built  inside.  The  assault  of  this,  however,  seemed  likely  to  be 
attended  with  less  difficulty  than  that  of  the  former,  as  the  ruins  of 
the  outer  wall  facilitated  the  ascent  to  it.  The  wall  itself,  also, 
appeared  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  Antonia ; and  they  therefore 
flattered  themselves,  that,  as  it  was  a temporary  structure,  it  would 
be  quickly  destroyed.  Still,  none  ventured  to  mount  it;  for  manifest 
destruction  awaited  those  who  should  first  make  the  attempt. 

5.  Titus — being  of  opinion  that  the  ardour  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  war  is  most  powerfully  roused  by  hope  and  the  language 
of  encouragement,  and  that  exhortations  and  promises  frequently 
induce  forgetfulness  of  danger,  and  sometimes  even  a contempt  of 
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death — assembling  liis  best  troops  around  him,  thus  put  them  to 
the  proof. 

“ Fellow-soldiers,”  said  he,  “ an  address  inciting  to  enterprises  not 
in  their  own  nature  attended  with  danger  is  inglorious  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  directed,  while  it  assuredly  argues  pusillanimity  in  him 
from  whom  it  comes.  Encouragement  I deem  necessary,  only  when 
affairs  wear  an  alarming  aspect ; since,  when  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
it  behoves  every  one  to  act  of  his  own  accord.  I therefore  myself  lay 
the  fact  before  you,  that  to  scale  the  wall  is  an  arduous  undertaking. 
But  that  it  is  peculiarly  becoming  in  those  who  are  ambitious  of  fame 
to  contend  with  difficulties — that  it  is  glorious  to  die  with  renown  ; 
and  that  those  who  lead  the  way  in  deeds  of  valour  shall  not  be 
unrewarded — I will  now  proceed  to  show.  In  the  first  place  then, 
be  that  an  incentive  to  you,  which  to  some  might  possibly  be  a dis- 
suasive— the  patient  endurance  which  the  Jews  exhibit,  and  their 
fortitude  in  adversity.  For  shame  it  were,  Romans  as  you  are,  and 
soldiers  of  mine,  who  in  peace  are  trained  to  war,  and  in  war  are 
accustomed  to  conquer,  that  you  should  yield  the  palm,  either  in 
strength  or  courage,  to  Jews ; and  this,  when  on  the  eve  of  victory, 
and  enjoying  the  co-operation  of  God.  For  our  mischances  originate 
in  the  desperation  of  the  Jews;  while  their  sufferings  are  augmented 
by  your  prowess  and  the  assistance  of  the  Deity.  For  intestine  feuds, 
famine,  siege,  the  fall  of  their  ramparts  without  a stroke  from  our 
engines — what  else  can  this  be  but  the  manifestation  of  God’s  auger 
against  them,  and  of  His  aid  extended  to  us  ? Therefore  were  it 
unbecoming  in  us  so  to  act  as  not  only  to  be  surpassed  by  an  inferior, 
but  even  to  forego  the  Divine  alliance.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be  other- 
wise than  disgraceful,  that  Jews — on  whom,  as  they  have  learned  to 
be  slaves,  defeat  can  bring  no  great  degree  of  shame — should  yet,  that 
they  may  endure  servitude  no  longer,  regard  death  with  contempt, 
and  frequently  rush  out  into  the  midst  of  us,  not  from  any  hope  of 
victory,  but  for  the  bare  display  of  courage ; and  yet  that  we,  who 
liave  subdued  almost  the  whole  of  sea  and  land,  and  to  whom  not  to 
conquer  is  disgrace,  without  once  exposing  ourselves  to  danger  against 
our  foes,  should  await  the  operations  of  famine  and  fortune  against 
them,  sitting  down  idle  with  weapons  such  as  these; — and  this  when 
we  have  it  in  our  power,  at  a trilling  hazard,  to  accomplish  all  ? For 
if  we  scale  the  Antonia,  the  city  is  our  own.  For  even  should  there 
be  any  further  struggle  with  those  within  the  city,  which  I do  not 
anticipate,  your  position  over  their  heads,  and  the  command  of 
the  very  air  they  breathe,  would  ensure  a complete  and  speedy 
triumph. 
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“ To  laud  a death  in  war,  and  the  immortality  of  those  who  fall 
amidst  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  battle,  is  not  my  present  purpose ; yet 
to  those  who  feel  otherwise,  the  worst  I would  wish  is  death  during 
peace  by  disease,  their  souls  and  bodies  condemned  to  one  common 
grave  ! For  who  of  the  brave  knows  not,  that  the  souls  released  from 
the  flesh  by  the  sword  on  the  battle-field  are  welcomed  by  ether,  the 
purest  of  elements,  and  placed  among  the  stars ; and  that  they  shine 
among  their  own  posterity,  as  good  genii  and  propitious  heroes  ? but 
that  those  souls  which  pine  away  in  bodies  wasted  by  disease,  how- 
ever pure  they  may  be  from  stains  and  defilements,  a subterraneous 
night  obscures,  and  profound  oblivion  receives,  while  their  life,  their 
bodies,  and  their  memory,  reach  their  close  together?  But  if  an 
inevitable  end  has  been  decreed  for  men,  and  the  sword  administers 
it  more  gently  than  any  disease,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  ignoble, 
to  deny  to  the  public  weal  what  we  must  yield  to  fate  ? 

“ Thus  far  1 have  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that  they  who 
shall  make  the  attempt  must  necessarily  perish.  Still,  to  the  valiant 
escape  is  possible,  even  from  the  most  imminent  dangers.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  will  be  easy  to  mount  the  wall  which  has  been  thrown 
down ; and  in  the  next  place,  so  much  as  has  been  built  up,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  overthrow.  And  do  you  arm  yourselves  in  greater 
numbers  with  boldness  for  the  enterprise,  and  thus  encourage  and 
assist  each  other ; and  your  intrepidity  will  soon  break  the  spirits  of 
your  opponents.  And  perhaps  this  exploit  may  be  bloodless,  if  you 
do  but  make  the  attempt.  For,  though  they  will  in  all  probability 
endeavour  to  hinder  you  in  the  ascent,  yet  if,  unperceived,  you  once 
force  your  way,  it  may  be  that  they  will  no  longer  resist,  though  but 
a handful  of  you  should  anticipate  them.  As  for  the  man  who  leads 
the  assault,  I should  blush  did  I not  make  him  worthy  to  be  envied 
for  his  rewards ; and  while  he  who  survives  shall  command  those  who 
are  now  his  equals,  the  blessed  meed  of  valour  shall  attend  even  them 
that  fall.” 

6.  On  this  address  of  Titus,  the  general  body  of  the  soldiers  were 
alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  danger ; but  among  those  who  served 
in  the  cohorts  was  one  named  Sabinus,  a Syrian  by  birth,  who  showed 
himself  pre-eminent  in  strength  of  body  and  in  spirit,  though  any  one 
judging  of  him  from  bis  outward  appearance  would  have  pronounced 
him  unfit  to  be  a soldier.  His  skin  was  black,  his  person  withered 
and  emaciated;  but  in  this  attenuated  frame,  a frame  little  propor- 
tioned to  its  native  prowess,  dwelt  an  heroic  soul.  It  was  he  that 
was  the  first  to  rise.  “ I cheerfully  devote  myself  to  you,  Caesar,”  he 
exclaimed : “I  am  the  first  to  scale  the  wall ; and  I pray  that  your 
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fortune  may  second  my  strength  and  resolution.  But,  if  my  attempt 
be  frustrated  by  higher  powers,  know  that  I have  anticipated  my  fall, 
but  that  for  your  sake  I have  deliberately  preferred  to  die.”  Having 
thus  spoken,  and  with  his  left  hand  stretching  his  shield  over  his 
head,  and  with  his  right  drawing  his  sword,  just  at  the  sixth  hour  of 
the  day,  he  proceeded  towards  the  wall.  There  followed  him  eleven 
others  also,  who  alone  were  found  to  emulate  his  valour.  But  the 
man,  inspired  by  a preternatural  ardour,  kept  far  in  advance  of  all. 
The  guards  hurled  their  darts  at  them  from  the  ramparts,  pouring  at 
the  same  time  showers  of  missiles  from  all  quarters,  and  rolling  dow  n 
vast  stones,  which  swept  away  some  out  of  the  eleven.  But  Sabinus 
facing  the  missiles,  and  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  darts,  paused  not 
in  his  impetuous  onset,  until  he  had  gained  the  summit,  and  routed 
the  enemy.  For  the  Jews,  dismayed  at  his  strength  and  intrepidity  of 
spirit,  and  conceiving  withal  that  more  had  ascended,  betook  them- 
selves to  flight. 

Here,  notwithstanding,  one  might  censure  Fortune  as  bearing  a 
grudge  against  feats  of  valour,  and  ever  frustrating  marvellous 
achievements.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  Sabinus  had  attained 
his  object,  he  slipped,  and,  stumbling  against  a stone,  fell  headlong 
over  it  with  a loud  crash.  The  Jews,  turning  and  seeing  him  alone 
and  prostrate,  assailed  him  on  all  sides.  Rising  on  his  knee,  and 
protecting  himself  with  his  shield,  he  defended  himself  for  a while, 
and  wounded  numbers  of  those  who  approached  him.  But  his  arm 
was  soon  paralysed  by  his  many  wounds,  and  he  was  at  length,  ere  yet 
he  had  yielded  life,  buried  under  the  missiles;  a man,  whose  gallantry 
merited  a better  fate,  but  whose  fall  was  in  character  with  his  enter- 
prise. Of  his  comrades,  three  were  crushed  by  the  stones,  and  slain, 
after  gaining  the  summit ; the  other  eight  were  drawn  down  wounded, 
and  conveyed  to  the  camp.  These  events  took  place  on  the  third  of 
the  month  Panemus. 

7.  Two  days  after,  twenty  of  the  guards,  who  formed  an  outpost  at 
the  mounds,  assembled,  and  inviting  the  standard-bearer  of  the  fifth 
legion  to  join  them,  with  two  horsemen  from  the  lines,  and  a trum- 
peter, advanced  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  night,  without  noise, 
through  the  ruins  to  the  Antonia.  The  sentinels  whom  they  first 
fell  in  with,  they  killed  in  their  sleep,  and  having  gained  possession 
of  the  wall,  ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound.  On  this,  the  other 
guards  suddenly  started  to  their  feet  and  fled,  before  any  one  had 
observed  what  number  had  ascended  ; for  the  panic,  and  the  peal  of 
the  trumpet,  led  them  to  suppose  that  the  enemy  had  mounted  in 
great  force.  Caesar,  on  hearing  the  signal,  immediately  ordered  the 
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• troops  to  arms,  and  with  the  generals,  and  his  detachment  of  picked 
men,  was  the  first  to  mount  the  ramparts.  The  Jews  fled  into  the 
temple ; the  Romans  also  making  their  way  in  through  the  mine 
which  John  had  excavated  under  their  mounds. 

The  insurgents  of  both  factions,  as  well  those  attached  to  John,  as 
those  who  followed  Simon,  drawing  up  in  separate  divisions,  checked 
their  advance,  performing  prodigies  of  strength  and  valour ; for  they 
deemed  capture  complete,  should  the  Romans  penetrate  into  the  Holy 
Place ; while  the  latter  looked  on  such  an  event  as  the  commence- 
ment of  victory.  A desperate  conflict  ensued  around  the  approaches  ; 
the  legionaries  pressing  in  to  possess  themselves  of  the  temple  also, 
the  Jews  thrusting  them  back  to  the  Antonia.  Missiles  and  spears 
were  alike  useless  to  both  parties.  Drawing  their  swords,  they 
engaged  hand  to  hand ; and  in  the  struggle  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  on  which  side  the  respective  combatants  were,  the  men, 
owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  place,  being  mixed  with  one  another, 
and  interchanged ; and  their  battle  cries,  so  loud  was  the  din,  striking 
confusedly  on  the  ear. 

The  slaughter  on  either  side  was  great ; and  the  contending  ranks 
trampling  on  the  fallen,  crushed  their  bodies  and  their  armour. 
Whichever  way  rolled  the  fluctuating  tide  of  war,  were  heard  the 
animating  shouts  of  the  victors,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  routed. 
Place  for  flight  or  pursuit  was  none,  the  ranks  swaying  to  and 
fro,  and  shifting  about  irregularly  in  the  confusion  of  the  contest. 
Necessity  compelled  those  in  front  either  to  kill  or  be  killed,  there 
being  no  retreat ; for  those  behind  on  both  sides  urged  forward  their 
own  party,  and  no  intermediate  space  was  left  for  the  combatants.  At 
length,  the  fury  of  the  Jews  prevailing  over  the  skill  of  the  Romans, 
the  whole  line  gave  way,  after  an  engagement  maintained  from  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  night,  until  the  seventh  of  the  day.  The  Jews  had 
fought  with  all  their  forces  combined,  with  the  peril  of  capture  as  an 
incentive  to  valour ; the  Romans  had  only  a part  of  their  force  in  the 
action,  the  legions,  on  which  they  placed  their  main  dependence,  not 
having  yet  come  up.  They  were,  accordingly,  satisfied  for  the  pre- 
sent with  the  possession  of  the  Antonia. 

8.  Julian,  a centurion  in  the  Bithynian  army,  a man  not  ignoble, 
and  distinguished  above  all  whom  I became  acquainted  with  during  that 
war,  in  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  in  strength  of  body,  and  in 
intrepidity  of  soul,  observing  the  Romans  now  giving  way,  and  offer- 
ing but  feeble  resistance,  sprang  forward — he  had  been  standing  beside 
Titus  at  the  Antonia — and  singly  drove  back  the  Jews,  already 
victorious,  to  the  corner  of  the  inner  temple.  The  multitude  fled  in 
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crowds  before  him,  deeming  neither  his  strength  nor  his  courage 
human.  Dashing  in  every  direction  through  the  midst  of  their  scat- 
tered ranks,  he  slew  all  who  came  in  his  way,  and  nothing  was 
presented  more  admirable  than  that  spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  Caesar, 
or  more  horrifying  to  his  foes.  But  he  also  was  pursued  by  fate, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  mortal  man  to  escape.  His  shoes  being 
thickly  studded  with  pointed  nails,  as  was  customary  with  the  soldiery, 
he  slipped  while  running  on  the  pavement,  and  falling  on  his  back, 
his  armour  crashing  loudly,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  fugitives. 
The  Romans  on  the  Antonia,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  raised  a loud 
shout ; but  the  Jews,  surrounding  him  in  crowds,  assailed  him  on  all 
sides  with  spears  and  swords.  Many  of  their  thrusts  he  received  on 
his  shield,  making  frequent  attempts  to  rise,  but  as  often  thrown  back 
by  the  number  of  his  assailants.  Yet,  even  while  prostrate,  he 
wounded  many  with  his  sword;  for,  protected  as  he  was  in  every 
vital  part  by  his  helmet  and  breast-plate,  and  contracting  his  neck, 
he  was  not  soon  dispatched.  At  length,  all  his  other  members  being 
hacked,  and  none  of  Iris  comrades  venturing  to  his  assistance,  be 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  The  fall  of  a soldier  of  such  distin- 
guished gallantry,  killed,  too,  before  the  eyes  of  so  many,  deeply 
affected  Caesar.  Though  anxious  to  succour  him  in  person,  he  was 
prevented  by  the  nature  of  the  place,  while  those  who  might  have 
aided  him  were  withheld  by  terror.  Julian,  in  consequence,  after 
struggling  long  with  death,  and  permitting  few  of  those  who  killed 
him  to  escape  unscathed,  was  with  difficulty  slain,  leaving  behind 
him,  not  with  the  Romans  and  Caesar  only,  but  even  among  his 
enemies,  a reputation  of  the  highest  renown.  The  Jews,  dragging  off 
the  body,  again  repulsed  the  Romans,  and  shut  them  up  in  the 
Antonia. 

Of  the  Jews,  one  Alexas,  and  Gyphthaeus,  signally  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  engagement,  in  John’s  army  ; as  did,  among  Simon  s 
adherents,  Malachias,  and  Judas,  son  of  Merton,  with  Janies,  son  of 
Sosas,  commander  of  the  Idumaeans ; and  of  the  Zealots,  two  brothers, 
Simon  and  Judes,  sons  of  Ari. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Titus  now  ordered  his  troops  to  raze  the  foundations  of  the 
Antonia,  and  prepare  an  easy  ascent  for  his  whole  force.  On  the 
seventeenth  of  Panemus — on  which  day  he  heard  that  the  daily 
sacrifice,  as  it  was  styled,  had  ceased  to  he  offered  to  God  from  want 
of  men,  and  that  the  people  were  in  consequence  fearfully  dis- 
heartened— he  put  Josephus  forward,  and  directed  him  to  deliver  to 
John  the  same  message  as  before  ; — “ That  if  he  had  a depraved  love 
for  fighting,  he  was  at  liberty  to  advance  from  the  walls  with  as  many 
as  he  wished,  and  carry  on  the  war  without  involving  the  city  and 
the  sanctuary  in  his  own  ruin  ; but  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  pollute 
the  Holy  Place,  nor  transgress  against  God  ; and  that  he  had  his 
permission  to  perform  the  interrupted  sacrifices,  with  the  aid  of  such 
Jews  as  he  should  select.” 

Josephus,  accordingly,  standing  where  he  might  be  heard,  not  only 
by  John,  but  by  the  multitude  as  well,  declared  to  them  in  Hebrew 
the  commands  of  Caesar,  and,  moreover,  at  great  length  besought 
them  to  “ spare  their  country,  to  disperse  those  flames  which  were 
already  touching  on  the  temple,  and  to  restore  to  God  the  usual 
expiations.”  These  words  were  received  by  the  people  in  silence  and 
dejection ; but  the  tyrant,  after  venting  many  invectives  and  impre- 
cations against  Josephus,  finally  added,  that  “he  could  never  fear 
capture,  since  it  was  God’s  city.”  Thereupon,  Josephus  cried  aloud : — 

“ Marvellously  pure,  no  doubt,  hast  thou  preserved  it  for  God  ! 
and  the  Holy  Place,  too,  remains  unpolluted!  Against  Him  whose 
alliance  thou  hopest  for  thou  hast  committed  no  impiety ! He  still 
receives  His  customary  sacrifices  ! Should  any  one  deprive  thee  of 
thy  daily  food,  most  impious  wretch,  thou  wouldst  deem  him  an 
enemy : dost  thou,  then,  hope  to  have  that  God  for  thy  confederate 
in  the  war,  whom  thou  hast  defrauded  of  His  eternal  worship  ? And 
dost  thou  impute  your  sins  to  the  Romans,  who,  up  to  this  very 
moment,  respect  our  laws,  and  strive  to  restore  to  God  those  sacrifices 
which  are  by  you  interrupted  ? Who  would  not  mourn,  and  com- 
miserate the  city,  on  so  strange  a revolution?  since  foreigners  and 
enemies  rectify  thy  impiety,  whilst  thou,  a Jew,  nurtured  in  her  laws, 
dealest  with  them  more  rudely  even  than  they  ? 

“ But,  notwithstanding,  John,  it  is  never  disgraceful,  even  at  the 
latest  moment,  to  repent  of  misdeeds ; a noble  example—  shouldst  thou 
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desire  to  save  thy  country,  is  set  before  thee  in  Jechoniah,  king  of  the 
JeWs;  who,  when  the  Babylonian  once  led  his  army  against  the  city 
on  his  account,  willingly  withdrew,  rather  than  it  should  be  captured ; 
submitting  with  his  family  to  voluntary  captivity,  that  these  holy 
places  might  not  be  delivered  up  to  the  foe,  and  that  he  might  not 
see  the  house  of  God  in  flames.  For  this  is  he  celebrated  in  sacred 
story  among  all  the  Jews,  and  history,  flowing  ever  fresh  through 
each  succeeding  age,  hands  him  down  to  posterity  immortal.  Here, 
John,  is  a nohle  example,  even  were  there  danger  in  following  it;  but 
I guarantee  you  even  pardon  from  the  Romans.  Remember,  more- 
over, that  I who  exhort  you  am  one  of  your  own  nation ; that  I who 
hold  out  these  promises  am  a Jew ; and  it  behoves  you  to  consider 
who  it  is  that  counsels  you,  and  of  what  race  he  comes.  For  never 
may  I live  to  become  so  debased  a captive,  as  to  disown  my  birth,  or 
to  forget  my  fatherland. 

“ Again  thou  art  indignant,  and  breakest  forth  in  loud  invectives 
against  me.  I deserve  it,  I own — aye,  and  severer  treatment  still 
for  offering  an  admonition  in  opposition  to  fate,  and  for  endeavour- 
ing to  save  those  whose  doom  is  pronounced  by  God.  Who  is  igno- 
rant of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  of  that  prediction, 
now  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  which  threatens  this  wretched 
city?  For  then  did  they  foretell  its  capture,  when  one  should  com- 
mence the  slaughter  of  his  own  countrymen.  And  is  not  the  city — 
yea,  and  all  the  temple  too — filled  with  your  corpses  ? It  is  God, 
then— God  Himself,— who,  by  means  of  the  Romans,  is  bringing  upon 
it  a purifying  fire,  and  is  sweeping  away  a city  fraught  with  such 
pollutions.” 

2.  During  this  address,  delivered  with  lamentations  and  tears, 
Josephus’  voice  was  interrupted  by  sobs.  Even  the  Romans  pitied 
his  emotion,  and  wondered  at  the  strength  of  his  affection.  But  John 
and  his  adherents  were  only  the  more  exasperated  against  the  Romans, 
desiring  to  get  Josephus  also  into  their  power.  Still  his  arguments 
moved  many  of  the  higher  class.  Some,  indeed,  there  were  who, 
though  assured  that  themselves  and  the  city  were  alike  doomed  to 
destruction,  from  dread  of  the  guards  of  the  insurgents  continued  in 
the  place,  but  others,  watching  an  opportunity  for  effecting  a safe 
retreat,  fled  to  the  Romans.  Among  these  were  the  chief  priests, 
Joseph  and  Jesus,  and  certain  sons  of  chief  priests.  Of  these,  three 
were  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  who  was  beheaded  in  Cyrene  ; four  of 
Matthias;  and  one  the  son  of  another  of  that  name,  who  had  made  his 
escape  after  the  death  of  his  father,  whom,  with  three  of  his  sons, 
Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  had  executed,  as  has  been  already  related. 
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With  the  chief  priests,  many  others  also  of  the  nobles  went  over  to 
the  Romans. 

Not  only  did  Csesar  receive  them  with  kindness  in  all  other 
respects;  but,  aware  that  they  would  not  pass  their  time  without 
annoyance  amidst  foreign  customs,  he  sent  them  to  Gophna,  with 
directions  to  remain  there  for  the  present ; and  promising,  when  at 
leisure,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  with  the  war,  to  restore  to  them  their 
respective  possessions.  They  retired  accordingly,  with  cheerful  hearts 
and  perfect  security,  to  the  town  assigned.  As  these  persons  were  no 
longer  seen,  the  insurgents  again  circulated  a report,  that  the  deserters 
were  slaughtered  by  the  Romans,  evidently  with  the  design  of  deter- 
ring others  by  such  apprehensions  from  attempting  escape.  The 
artifice,  as  before,  was  attended  with  momentary  success,  fear 
checking  the  spirit  of  desertion. 

3.  Subsequently,  however,  Titus,  having  recalled  the  men  from 
Gophna,  ordered  them  to  make  a circuit  of  the  wall  with  Josephus,  in 
order  to  be  seen  by  the  people ; whereupon  great  numbers  fled  to  the 
Romans.  Grouping  together,  and  standing  in  front  of  the  Roman  line, 
with  lamentations  and  tears,  they  implored  the  insurgents,  “above  all, 
to  admit  the  Romans  to  the  whole  of  the  city,  and  once  more  save 
their  fatherland ; but  if  this  displeased  them,  to  withdraw,  at  all  events, 
from  the  temple,  and  thus  preserve  for  themselves  the  sanctuary : for 
the  Romans  would  not  venture,  unless  under  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity, to  set  fire  to  the  holy  places.” 

This  language  only  induced  a more  determined  opposition,  and 
shouting  in  return  many  imprecations  on  the  deserters,  they  ranged 
their  scorpions,  catapults,  and  stone-projectors,  over  the  sacred  gates  : 
so  that  the  temple  enclosure  all  around,  from  the  vast  heaps  of  dead, 
resembled  a crowded  cemetery,  and  the  sanctuary  itself  a citadel. 
They  rushed  in  arms  into  those  hallowed  and  inviolable  shrines,  their 
hands  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  To 
such  a pitch  of  iniquity  did  they  proceed,  that,  with  the  same  feelings 
of  indignation,  with  which  the  Jews  might  naturally  have  regarded 
the  Romans,  had  they  been  guilty  of  similar  excesses  towards  them, 
did  the  Romans  now  view  the  Jews,  profaning  their  own  sacred  rites. 
Of  the  soldiers,  indeed,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  regard  the 
temple  with  awe  and  adoration,  and  who  did  not  pray  that  the 
brigands  might  relent,  before  any  irremediable  calamity  occurred. 

4.  Titus,  deeply  affected,  again  upbraided  John  and  his  associates. 
“ Was  it  not  you,”  said  he,  “ most  abandoned  men,  that  raised  this 
partition-wall  before  your  sanctuary  ? Was  it  not  you  that  disposed 
the  tablets  upon  it,  inscribed  in  Greek  and  Roman  characters, 
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proclaiming  that  none  should  pass  that  border  ? And  did  not  we  grant 
you  liberty  to  put  to  death  any  who  should  do  so,  even  were  he 
a Roman  ? Why  then,  ye  guilty  ones,  do  ye  now  trample  even  dead 
bodies  underfoot  within  it  ? Why  do  you  contaminate  your  sanctuary 
with  the  blood  of  strangers,  and  of  your  fellow-countrymen  ? I call 
the  gods  of  my  fathers  to  witness,  and  any  Deity  who  once  watched 
over  this  place — for  now  I think  it  is  cared  for  by  none — I appeal  to 
my  own  army  also,  and  to  the  Jews  beside  me,  ay,  and  to  you  your- 
selves, that  it  is  not  I that  constrain  you  to  defile  those  things.  And 
would  you  but  change  the  scene  of  conflict,  no  Roman  shall  approach 
or  profane  the  holy  places.  Nay,  I shall  preserve  the  sanctuary  for 
you,  even  against  your  will.” 

5.  On  Josephus  reporting  to  them  this  address  of  Caesar,  the 
brigands  and  the  tyrant,  attributing  his  exhortations  rather  to 
cowardice  than  to  any  friendly  motive,  received  them  with  super- 
cilious scorn.  But  Titus,  when  he  saw  that  they  felt  neither  com- 
passion for  themselves,  nor  regard  for  the  sanctuary,  once  more 
reluctantly  proceeded  to  hostilities.  His  whole  force  it  was  impos- 
sible to  bring  up  against  them,  owing  to  the  confined  nature  of  the 
ground : he  therefore  selected  thirty  of  the  best  men  out  of  each  cen- 
tury, appointing  a tribune  to  every  thousand.  The  command-in-chief 
he  confided  to  Cerealius,  and  gave  orders  to  attack  the  guards  about 
the  ninth  horn-  of  the  night.  He  was  also  himself  in  arms,  and  ready 
to  go  down  with  them,  but  was  withheld  by  his  friends  on  account  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  by  the  observations  of  the  generals, 
who  represented  that  “ he  would  do  more  good  by  taking  his  station  on 
the  Antonia,  and  directing  the  troops  in  the  battle,  than  if  he  should 
descend,  and  lead  in  the  path  of  peril ; for  all  would  conduct  them- 
selves like  brave  warriors  under  the  eye  of  Caesar.”  In  these  sugges- 
tions Titus  acquiesced,  declaring  to  the  troops,  that  “ for  this  sole 
reason  he  remained,  that  he  might  judge  of  their  gallantry,  and  that 
none  of  the  brave  might  be  unrewarded,  nor  any  of  an  opposite  eha-» 
racter  escape  unchastised;  but  that  he  might  be  a spectator,  and 
witness  of  all,  who  had  authority  both  to  reward  and  to  punish.”  At 
the  hour  above-mentioned  he  dismissed  the  soldiers  on  their  enter- 
prise; while  he  hhnself,  proceeding  from  the  Antonia  to  a point 
whence  he  could  see  all  below,  anxiously  watched  the  event. 

6.  The  troops,  however,  did  not  find  the  guards  asleep  as  they  had 
hoped ; but,  their  antagonists  springing  up  with  a loud  shout,  they 
were  instantly  engaged  in  a close  struggle  with  them.  At  the  cries 
of  the  sentries  their  comrades  ran  out  in  a mass  from  the  buildings. 

I he  Romans  sustained  the  shock  of  those  who  came  first : they  who 
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advanced  next  fell  upon  their  own  party,  and  many  dealt  with  their 
comrades  as  enemies.  For  recognition  by  voice  was  prevented  by 
the  confused  din  on  both  sides,  and  that  by  vision  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night;  while,  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  some  were  so  blinded 
by  rage,  and  others  by  fear,  as  to  assail  indiscriminately  all  who  came 
in  their  way. 

To  the  Romans,  however,  who  locked  their  shields,  and  charged  in 
compact  bodies,  this  uncertainty  was  less  prejudicial ; each,  besides, 
bore  the  watchword  in  recollection.  But  the  Jews,  constantly  scat- 
tered, and  alike  attacking  and  retreating  at  random,  frequently 
presented  to  one  another  the  aspect  of  enemies  ; for  each  imagined, 
in  the  darkness,  that  a retreating  comrade  was  an  advancing  Roman, 
and  received  him  as  such.  More,  accordingly,  were  wounded  by  their 
own  party  than  by  the  foe,  until  day  having  dawned,  the  battle  became 
thenceforward  discernible  to  the  eye ; and  then,  having  drawn  up  apart 
in  close  array  on  either  side,  they  could  use  their  missiles,  and  carry  on 
their  resistance  in  good  order.  Neither  gave  way;  neither  relaxed  their 
efforts.  The  Romans,  as  under  the  eye  of  Titus,  vied  with  each  other, 
man  by  man,  and  rank  by  rank,  each  supposing  that  that  very  day 
would  be  the  commencement  of  his  own  promotion,  if  he  did  but  acquit 
himself  gallantly  in  the  contest.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
directed  in  their  daring  deeds  by  fears  for  themselves,  and  for  the 
temple,  and  by  the  watchful  presence  of  their  chief,  who,  partly  by 
encouragement,  partly  by  the  lash  and  menaces,  stimulated  them 
to  exertion.  The  contest  was  for  the  most  part  hand  to  hand,  the 
battle  alternating  in  narrow  space,  and  with  rapidity,  neither  side 
having  room  for  flight  or  pursuit. 

Ever,  as  the  tide  of  battle  fluctuated,  a shout  in  unison  therewith 
burst  from  the  Antonia.  When  successful,  they  called  aloud  to  their 
men  to  press  boldly  forward ; when  retreating,  to  stand  their  ground. 
It  was  as  some  theatric  spectacle  of  war  ; for  nothing  throughout  the 
engagement  escaped  the  view  of  Titus,  or  of  those  around  him.  At 
length  they  parted,  after  an  action,  commenced  at  the  ninth  hour  of 
the  night,  and  continued  until  after  the  fifth  hour  of  the  day,  and  in 
which  neither  had  compelled  their  adversaries  permanently  to  retire 
from  the  spot  on  which  the  encounter  began,  victory  remaining 
undecided  in  the  doubtful  combat.  Of  the  Romans,  many  signalised 
themselves  ; of  the  Jews,  the  most  distinguished  were,  of  the  party  of 
Simon,  Judas,  son  of  Merton,  and  Simon,  son  of  Josias;  of  the 
Idumaeans,  James  and  Simon,  the  latter  the  son  of  Cathlas,  the  former 
of  Sosas ; of  John’s  adherents,  Gyphthasus  and  Alexas  ; and  of  the 
Zealots,  Simon,  son  of  Ari. 
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7.  In  the  mean  time,  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  force,  having  in 
seven  days  overturned  the  foundation  of  the  Antonia,  had  prepared 
a wide  ascent  as  far  as  the  temple.  The  legions  now  approached  the 
first  wall,  and  commenced  their  mounds — one  opposite  the  north- 
west-angle of  the  inner  temple,  a second  at  the  northern  cham- 
ber which  was  between  the  two  gates,  and  of  the  remaining  two,  one 
at  the  western  colonnade  of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  the  other 
without,  at  the  northern.  The  works,  however,  were  carried  forward 
amid  great  fatigue  and  hardship,  the  timber  being  brought  from  the 
distance  of  a hundred  furlongs. 

The  troops,  likewise,  occasionally  suffered  severely  by  stratagems, 
being  themselves  from  assurance  of  superiority  the  more  off  their  guard, 
and  finding  the  Jews,  through  despair  of  safety,  the  more  daring.  Some 
of  the  cavalry,  when  they  went  out  to  collect  wood  or  fodder,  took 
the  bridles  off  their  horses,  and  turned  them  loose  to  graze,  while  they 
were  foraging ; and  these  the  Jews,  sallying  out  in  bands,  carried  off. 
This  happening  continually,  Caesar,  rightly  conjecturing  that  these  de- 
predations arose  rather  from  the  negligence  of  his  own  men,  than  from 
the  courage  of  the  Jews,  determined  by  an  act  of  more  than  ordinary 
severity  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  rest  to  the  care  of  their  horses ; 
and  having  accordingly  ordered  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  lost  his 
horse  to  be  led  to  death,  by  that  fearful  example  he  preserved  the 
chargers  of  the  others  ; for  they  no  longer  allowed  them  to  graze, 
but  when  they  proceeded  in  quest  of  necessaries,  kept  as  close  to 
their  horses  as  if  they  had  formed  a natural  part  of  them.  The 
Romans,  meanwhile,  were  carrying  on  the  assault  of  the  temple,  and 
the  erection  of  the  mounds. 

8.  The  day  after  they  had  mounted  the  breach,  many  of  the  insur- 
gents, whom  rapine  had  already  failed,  and  upon  whom  famine 
pressed  hard,  assembled,  and  about  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day 
attacked  the  Roman  posts  at  the  Mount  of  Olives ; thinking,  in  the 
first  place,  to  find  them  off  their  guard,  and,  in  the  next,  to  surprise 
them  while  taking  refreshment,  and  thus  easily  break  through.  The 
Romans,  however,  observing  their  approach  betimes,  quickly  hurried 
to  the  spot  from  the  adjacent  forts,  and  checked  their  strenuous 
efforts  either  to  scale  the  barrier,  or  to  throw  it  down.  A hot  engage- 
ment ensued,  and  many  gallant  feats  were  performed  on  both  sides ; 
the  Romans  evincing  military  skill,  combined  with  strength — the 
Jews  reckless  impetuosity  and  unbridled  fury.  Shame  led  on  the  one 
party,  necessity  the  other.  To  let  go  their  enemies,  now  enclosed  as  in 
a net,  seemed  to  the  Romans  most  disgraceful ; while  the  Jews  had  but 
one  hope  of  safety — to  force  their  way  and  break  through  the  barrier. 
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The  Jews  being  at  length  repulsed  and  driven  down  the  ravine, 
one  Pedanius,  who  belonged  to  the  cavalry  of  a cohort,  dashing  with 
his  horse  on  their  flank,  seized  by  the  ankle  one  of  the  flying  foe, 
a youth  of  robust  frame,  and  in  full  armour,  and  caught  him  up  ; so 
much  did  he  stoop  from  his  horse,  though  in  full  career,  and  such 
strength  of  arm  and  of  body  did  he  exhibit,  joined  with  great  eques- 
trian skill.  Carrying  off  his  prisoner  as  he  would  some  article  of  pro- 
perty, he  came  with  him  to  Caesar,  who,  having  expressed  his  admi- 
ration of  the  strength  of  the  captor,  and  ordered  the  captive  to 
punishment  for  his  attempt  on  the  barrier,  gave  his  attention  to  the 
conflicts  around  the  temple,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  mounds. 

9.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Jews,  suffering  severely  from  their 
encounters,  as  the  war  was  gradually,  yet  constantly,  tending  towards 
its  height,  and  creeping  up  to  the  sanctuary,  cut  off,  as  from  a body 
in  a state  of  mortification,  the  limbs  already  infected,  to  arrest  the 
further  progress  of  the  disease.  They  set  fire  to  that  part  of  the 
north-western  colonnade  copnected  with  the  Antonia,  and  subse- 
quently broke  off  about  twenty  cubits,  with  their  own  hands  com- 
mencing the  conflagration  of  the  holy  places.  Two  days  after,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month  above-mentioned,  the  Romans  set 
fire  to  the  adjoining  colonnade;  and  the  flames  having  advanced  fifteen 
cubits  further,  the  Jews,  in  like  manner,  cut  away  the  roof,  not  with- 
drawing from  the  work  at  all,  and  destroying  the  whole  communication 
between  themselves  and  the  Antonia,  although  it  was  in  their  power  to 
stop  those  who  applied  the  flames.  When  the  fire  caught,  they  looked 
calmly  on,  measuring  the  extent  of  its  depredations  by  the  advantage 
to  themselves.  Thus,  around  the  temple  the  conflicts  were  increasing, 
and  uninterrupted  were  the  attacks  of  sallying  parties  on  each  other. 

10.  During  these  occurrences,  a Jew  named  Jonathes,  a man  of  low 
stature  and  despicable  appearance,  ignoble  as  well  by  birth  as  other- 
wise, advancing  by  the  monument  of  the  high-priest  John,  and 
addressing  to  the  Romans  much  insulting  language,  challenged  the 
best  of  them  to  single  combat.  Of  those  in  the  adverse  ranks,  the 
greater  number  regarded  this  display  with  contempt,  but  some  pro- 
bably with  apprehension.  Others  again  were  influenced  by  the 
consideration,  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  one,  that  they  ought  not 
to  enter  the  lists  with  one  who  courted  death ; since  those 
despair  of  safety  are  prodigal  of  their  impetuosity,  as  of  everything 
else,  and  have  no  regard  even  for  the  Deity  ; and  that  to  hazard  life 
with  men  whom  to  conquer  were  no  great  exploit,  while  to  be  beaten 
were  equally  dangerous  and  ignominious,  would  be  an  act,  not  of 
courage,  but  of  rashness. 
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No  antagonist  coming  forward  for  a considerable  time,  and  the  Jew 
bitterly  taunting  them  with  cowardice— for  the  fellow  was  a great 
braggart,  and  held  the  Romans  in  supreme  contempt— a trooper  of 
the°name  of  Pudens,  disgusted  at  his  jeers  and  his  presumption,  and 
probably  too,  thoughtlessly  encouraged  by  observing  his  diminutive 
stature,  sprang  forward,  and  was  gaining  on  his  foe  in  the  encounter 
in  all  other  respects,  when  he  was  betrayed  by  fortune.  For,  having 
fallen,  Jonathes  ran  in  upon  him,  and  dispatched  him,  and  then, 
trampling  on  the  corpse,  and  brandishing  his  bloody  sword,  and  with 
his  left  hand  waving  his  shield,  he  shouted  aloud  to  the  army,  insult- 
ing over  his  prostrate  adversary,  and  gibing  at  the  Romans  who  were 
looking  on  ; until  one  Priscus,  a centurion,  took  aim  and  transfixed 
him  with  an  arrow,  while  thus  leaping  and  insanely  gesticulating ; on 
which  counter  cries  arose  simultaneously  from  the  Jews  and  Romans. 
Jonathes,  writhing  with  pain,  fell  on  the  body  of  his  antagonist ; an 
illustration  of  that  speedy  retribution  which  in  war  overtakes  those 
who  have  met  with  unaccountable  success. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1.  The  insurgents  in  the  temple  were  now  without  intermission 
engaged  in  open  and  daily  efforts  to  repel  the  soldiers  upon  the 
mounds  ; and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  above-named  month  they 
concerted  the  following  stratagem.  Along  the  western  colonnade, 
they  filled  the  space  between  the  rafters  and  the  ceiling  underneath 
with  dry  wood,  bitumen,  and  pitch,  and  then,  as  if  utterly  worn  out, 
withdrew  from  the  place.  On  this  many  rash  spirits,  hurried  away 
by  impetuosity,  pressed  close  upon  those  retiring,  and,  applying  the 
scaling  ladders,  hastily  ascended  to  the  gallery  ; the  more  prudent, 
suspecting  this  unaccoun table  retreat  of  the  Jews,  remained  sta- 
tionary. 

The  gallery,  however,  being  filled  with  those  who  had  hurried 
up,  the  Jews  thereupon  set  fire  to  the  whole  range  from  below. 
The  flames  rising  up  suddenly  on  every  side,  those  of  the  Romans 
who  were  removed  from  the  danger  were  seized  with  dreadful  con- 
sternation : while  those  involved  in  it  were  in  a state  of  utter  help- 
lessness. Encircled  by  the  flames,  some  precipitated  themselves 
backward  into  the  city,  some  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  Many, 
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leaping  down  among  their  friends,  in  hope  of  saving  themselves, 
fractured  their  limbs:  but  most  of  them  in  their  efforts  to  escape 
were  overtaken  by  the  fire ; and  some  with  the  sword  anticipated 
the  flames.  The  fire,  extending  far  and  wide,  instantly  enveloped 
even  those  who  would  have  met  death  in  some  other  form. 

Caesar,  though  angry  at  those  who  were  perishing  for  having 
mounted  the  gallery  without  orders,  beheld  them  notwithstanding 
with  compassion,  impossible  as  it  was  to  relieve  them.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a consolation  to  the  sufferers,  that  they  saw  him  for  whom 
they  were  yielding  up  their  lives  deeply  grieving  at  their  fate.  For 
in  view  of  all  he  called  aloud  to  them,  and,  springing  forward,  ex- 
horted those  around  him  to  make  every  effort  for  their  rescue.  Thus 
each,  carrying  with  him  the  words  and  regret  of  Caesar,  as  splendid 
obsequies,  cheerfully  expired.  Some,  indeed,  retiring  to  the  wall  of 
the  gallery,  which  was  broad,  were  preserved  from  the  conflagration  ; 
but,  being  surrounded  by  the  Jews,  all  at  length  fell,  after  maintain- 
ing, wounded  as  they  were,  a protracted  resistance. 

2.  Towards  the  close  of  the  struggle,  one  of  them,  a young  man, 
by  name  Longus,  reflected  a lustre  on  the  whole  tragedy,  and,  while 
all  that  perished  were  severally  deserving  of  mention,  proved  himself 
pre-eminently  the  most  valiant.  The  Jews,  who  admired  him  for  his 
courage,  and  were  unable  otherwise  to  destroy  him,  encouraged  him 
to  come  down  to  them  under  pledge  of  protection.  His  brother 
Cornelius,  on  the  other  hand,  besought  him  not  to  tarnish  their 
honour,  or  that  of  the  Roman  arms.  Influenced  by  him,  he  raised 
his  sword  in  view  of  both  armies,  and  stabbed  himself. 

Among  those  entangled  in  the  flames,  one  Artorius  was  preserved 
by  a piece  of  craft.  Calling  with  a loud  voice  to  one  Lucius,  a 
fellow-soldier  and  tent-companion,  “ I leave  you,”  said  he,  “ heir  to 
my  property,  if  you  come  near  and  catch  me.”  Lucius  promptly 
running  up,  Artorius  threw  himself  on  him,  and  was  saved ; while  he 
who  received  him,  dashed  by  his  weight  against  the  pavement,  was 
killed  upon  the  spot. 

Tliis  disaster  for  the  present  occasioned  dejection  to  the  Romans  ; 
but  nevertheless  it  rendered  them  more  circumspect  for  the  future, 
and  was  of  service  to  them  against  the  wily  stratagems  of  the  Jews, 
in  which  it  was  mainly  from  their  ignorance  of  the  localities,  and 
from  the  character  of  the  men,  that  they  suffered.  The  gallery  wfas 
burned  down  as  far  as  the  tower,  which  John,  during  his  feuds  with 
Simon,  had  erected  above  the  gate  that  led  out  beyond  the  Xystus. 
The  remainder,  after  the  destruction  of  those  who  had  ascended  it, 
was  demolished  by  the  Jews.  The  day  following,  the  Romans  also 
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fired  the  whole  of  the  northern  colonnade  as  far  as  the  eastern,  the 
connecting  angle  of  which  was  built  over  the  ravine  called  Kedron  ; 
whence  also  the  depth  at  that  point  was  terrific.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  temple. 

3.  Incalculable  was  the  multitude  of  those  who  perished  by  famine 
in  the  city  ; and  beyond  description  the  sufferings  they  endured.  In 
every  house,  if  anywhere  there  appeared  but  the  shadow  of  food, 
a conflict  ensued;  those  united  by  the  tenderest  ties  fiercely  contend- 
ing, and  snatching  from  one  another  the  miserable  supports  of  life. 
Nor  were  even  the  dying  allowed  the  credit  of  being  in  want : nay, 
even  those  who  were  just  expiring  the  brigands  would  search,  lest 
any,  with  food  concealed  under  a fold  of  his  garment,  should  feign 
death.  Gaping  with  hunger,  as  maddened  dogs,  they  went  staggering 
to  and  fro  and  prowling  about,  assailing  the  doors  like  drunken  men, 
and  in  bewilderment  rushing  into  the  same  house  twice  or  thrice 
in  one  hour.  The  cravings  of  nature  led  them  to  gnaw  anything; 
and  what  would  be  rejected  by  the  very  filthiest  of  the  brute  creation 
they  were  fain  to  collect  and  eat.  Even  from  their  belts  and  shoes 
they  were  at  length  unable  to  refrain,  and  they  tore  off  and  chewed 
the  very  leather  of  their  shields.  To  some,  wisps  of  old  hay  served  for 
food  ; for  the  fibres  were  gathered,  and  the  smallest  quantities  sold 
for  four  Attic  pieces. 

But  why  speak  of  the  famine  as  despising  restraint  in  the  use  of 
things  inanimate,  when  I am  about  to  state  an  instance  of  it  to  which, 
in  the  history  of  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  no  parallel  is  to  be  found;  and 
which  is  as  horrible  to  relate,  as  it  is  incredible  to  hear  ? Gladly, 
indeed,  would  I have  omitted  to  mention  the  occurrence,  lest  I should 
he  thought  by  future  generations  to  deal  in  the  marvellous,  had  I not 
innumerable  witnesses  among  my  contemporaries.  I should,  besides, 
pay  my  country  but  a cold  compliment,  were  I to  suppress  the  narra- 
tion of  the  woes  which  she  actually  suffered. 

4.  Beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  village  of  Bethezob,  a term  signify- 
ing “ the  House  of  Hyssop,”  resided  a woman  of  the  name  of  Mary, 
daughter  of  Eleazar,  and  distinguished  by  family  and  fortune,  who 
having  fled  with  the  rest  of  the  people  to  Jerusalem,  was  there  de- 
tained in  siege.  Of  the  property  which  she  had  packed  up,  and  con- 
veyed from  Peraea  into  the  city,  the  tyrants  had  made  prey : the 
relics  of  her  stores,  with  whatever  food  she  contrived  to  get,  the  men 
of  the  body-guard,  daily  rushing  in,  carried  away.  Deeply  incensed 
at  this,  the  wretched  woman  frequently  upbraided  and  cursed  them, 
and  thus  exasperated  the  plunderers  against  her.  As  no  one  either 
from  exasperation  or  compassion  put  her  to  death,  weary  of  finding 
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food  for  others,  and  it  being,  indeed,  now  impossible  from  any  quarter 
to  procure  it,  while  famine  darted  through  her  bowels  and  marrow,  and 
rage  fired  her  even  more  than  hunger — prompted  thus  by  the  double 
incentive  of  indignation  and  necessity,  she  proceeded  to  commit  an 
outrage  on  nature,  and  seizing  her  child — still  an  infant  at  the  breast 
— “ Wretched  babe,”  she  cried,  “amidst  war,  famine,  and  sedition,  to 
what  end  should  I preserve  thee  ? With  the  Romans,  even  should  we 
live  to  fall  into  their  hands,  slavery  awaits  us : hut  famine  is  fore- 
stalling servitude ; and  more  terrible  than  both  are  the  insurgents ! 
Come  then,  be  food  to  me,  to  them  an  avenging  fury,  and  to  the 
world  a tide,  such  as  alone  is  wanting  to  the  calamities  of  the  Jews.” 

With  these  words  she  killed  her  son:  then,  having  roasted  the 
body  and  eaten  half  of  it,  she  covered  up  the  remainder,  and  carefully 
put  it  aside.  Instantly  the  insurgents  were  upon  her,  and,  scenting 
the  accursed  savour,  threatened  her  with  immediate  death,  if  she  did 
not  produce  what  she  had  prepared ; on  which,  remarking  that  she 
had  reserved  an  excellent  portion  for  them  also,  she  uncovered  the 
remains  of  her  child.  Seized  with  sudden  horror  and  amazement  of 
mind,  they  stood  motionless  at  the  sight.  “ This  is  my  own  child,” 
she  said,  “ and  this  my  work.  Eat,  for  I too  have  eaten.  Be  not 
more  delicate  than  a woman,  more  tender-hearted  than  a mother. 
But,  if  you  have  any  religious  scruples,  and  turn  away  from  my  sacri- 
fice, as  I have  already  eaten  half,  let  the  remainder  be  left  for  me.” 
On  this  they  withdrew  trembling — in  this  single  instance  cowards ; 
scarcely  yielding  even  this  food  to  the  mother.  The  whole  city  was 
instantly  filled  with  this  fearful  deed,  and  each  putting  the  occurrence 
before  his  eyes,  shuddered  as  if  it  were  some  strange  crime  perpe- 
trated by  himself.  Pressed  by  famine,  the  sufferers  longed  for  death, 
and  pronounced  those  happy  who,  before  they  had  heard  and  seen 
such  evils,  had  bid  adieu  to  life. 

5.  To  the  Romans  also  this  dreadful  occurrence  was  quickly  com- 
municated. Some  of  them  disbelieved,  some  pitied,  the  greater  part 
were  led  to  conceive  a more  vehement  hatred  of  the  nation.  Caesar 
declared  in  the  sight  of  God  his  innocence  in  this  matter  also,  alleging 
— that  he,  on  his  part,  tendered  the  Jews  peace  and  independence,  and 
an  amnesty  for  all  past  offences ; but  that  they,  preferring  as  they  did 
faction  to  concord,  war  to  peace,  famine  to  profusion  and  abundance, 
and  having  been  the  first  to  set  fire  with  their  own  hands  to  that 
temple,  which  we  were  seeking  to  preserve,  were  indeed  worthy  even 
of  such  food  as  this.  But  he  would  bury  the  abomination  of  a 
mother  devouring  her  child  under  the  very  ruins  of  their  country, 
and  would  not  leave  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  the  sun  to  behold, 
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a city  in  which  mothers  were  thus  fed.  Verily,  such  food  was  less 
meet  for  mothers,  than  for  fathers  who,  after  calamities  so  great, 
still  continued  in  arms.  While  giving  utterance  to  these  sentiments, 
he  moreover  had  in  mind  the  desperation  of  the  men ; assured  that 
they  were  past  recovery,  who  had  already  endured  all  those  miseries, 
through  apprehension  of  which  it  was  to  be  expected  they  would 
have  relented. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  Two  of  the  legions  having  at  length  completed  their  mounds  on 
the  eighth  of  the  month  Lous,  Titus  ordered  the  battering-rams  to 
be  brought  up  at  the  western  wing  of  the  inner  temple.  Previous 
to  the  use  of  these,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  besieging-towers  had 
during  six  days  incessantly  battered  the  wall  without  effect ; both 
against  this,  and  against  the  others,  the  magnitude  and  compactness 
of  the  stones  were  proof.  A part  of  the  army  endeavoured  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  the  northern  gate  ; and  after  great  labour, 
succeeded  in  rolling  out  the  front  stones.  But  the  gate  itself,  sup- 
ported by  the  inner  stones,  remained  firm,  until  the  Romans,  giving 
up  in  despair  all  attempts  with  engines  and  levers,  applied  scaling- 
ladders  to  the  galleries.  The  Jews  were  in  no  hurry  to  prevent  them; 
but  when  once  they  had  mounted,  attacked  them  with  vigour.  Some 
they  thrust  back  and  hurled  down  headlong ; others  they  encountered 
and  slew.  Many,  as  they  were  stepping  off  the  ladders,  they  cut  down 
with  their  swords,  before  they  could  cover  themselves  with  their  shields. 
Several  ladders,  laden  with  armed  men,  they  pushed  aside  from  above 
and  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  slaughter  among  themselves  also  was 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  But  the  Romans,  having  succeeded  in 
bringing  up  their  ensigns,  sustained  the  battle  around  them,  deeming 
their  loss  an  indelible  disgrace ; yet,  eventually,  the  ensigns  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  destroyed  all  who  had  mounted. 
The  remainder,  intimidated  by  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  retreated. 
Of  the  Romans,  there  was  not  one  who  had  not  achieved  something 
before  he  fell : of  the  insurgents,  those  who  had  acquired  renown  in 
former  conflicts  fought  gallantly  also  in  this ; as  did  Eleazar,  nephew 
of  the  tyrant  Simon.  Titus,  on  seeing  that  his  forbearance  towards 
a foreign  temple  was  attended  with  injury  and  slaughter  to  his  own 
troops,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  set  on  fire. 
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2.  In  the  meantime  deserted  to  him  Ananus  of  Ammaus,  the  most 
sanguinary  of  Simon’s  body-guard,  and  Archelaiis,  son  of  Magadates ; 
hoping  for  pardon  because  they  withdrew  from  the  Jews  at  a moment 
of  success.  Titus,  however,  taxed  them  with  villany  in  acting  thus ; 
and,  having  heard  besides  of  their  cruelties  to  the  Jews,  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  put  them  both  to  death,  observing,  “ that  they 
had  been  forced  by  necessity,  not  led  by  inclination,  to  come  to  him, 
and  that  those  were  undeserving  of  mercy,  who  hastened  to  leave 
their  native  city  when  enveloped  in  the  flame  kindled  through  their 
means.”  His  good  faith,  however,  overcame  his  resentment,  and  he 
allowed  them  to  depart,  though  he  did  not  put  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  others. 

Already  had  the  soldiers  applied  the  fire  to  the  gates,  and  the 
silver  melting  around,  quickly  admitted  the  flames  to  the  wood-work, 
whence  they  spread  in  a continuous  volume,  and  seized  on  the  gal- 
leries. The  Jews,  seeing  the  fire  encircling  them,  lost  all  energy  alike 
of  mind  and  body;  and  such  was  their  consternation,  that  no  one 
attempted  either  to  ward  off  or  extinguish  the  devouring  element : — 
they  stood  motionless  spectators.  Nevertheless,  though  disheartened 
at  what  was  already  consuming,  they  did  not  learn  wisdom  in  regard 
to  what  was  left ; but,  as  if  the  very  sanctuary  were  now  in  flames, 
they  whetted  their  resentment  against  the  Romans.  During  that  day 
and  the  succeeding  night  the  fire  continued  to  rage ; for  they  could 
only  apply  it  to  the  galleries  in  detached  places,  and  not  to  the  whole 
range  at  once. 

3.  On  the  following  morning,  Titus,  having  directed  a division  of 
his  troops  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  prepare  a way  to  the  gates 
for  the  more  easy  ascent  of  the  legions,  convened  the  generals.  Six 
of  the  most  distinguished  were  assembled;  Tiberius  Alexander,  who 
had  the  command  of  all  the  forces;  Sextus  Cerealius,  Larcius  Lepidus, 
and  Titus  Phrygius,  who  led  respectively  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  and 
the  fifteenth  legions ; Fronto  of  Liternum,  under  whose  orders  were 
the  two  legions  from  Alexandria,  and  Marcus  Antonius  Julianus, 
procurator  of  Judaea : and,  the  procurators  and  tribunes  being  next 

•convened,  he  brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  sanctuary.  Some 
were  inclined  “ to  enforce  the  right  of  war  ; for  the  Jews,”  they  said, 
“ would  never  desist  from  projects  of  disaffection,  while  the  tem- 
ple remained  as  a point  of  concourse  to  them  from  all  quarters.” 
Others  advised  that,  “ if  the  Jews  should  leave  it,  and  no  longer 
occupy  it  as  a military  position,  it  should  be  spared  ; but,  should  they 
ascend  it  for  warlike  purposes,  it  should  be  burned,  as  it  would 
then  be  a fortress,  and  no  longer  a sanctuary : and  thenceforward  the 
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impiety  would  attach,  not  to  the  Romans,  but  to  those  who  compelled 
them  to  have  recourse  to  such  measures.” 

Titus,  however,  declared,  that  “ even  should  the  Jews  ascend  it, 
and  from  thence  maintain  the  war,  yet  they  ought  not  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  things  inanimate  instead  of  men,  or  burn  down  so  mag- 
nificent a work ; for  to  the  Romans  would  be  the  injury,  even  as  it 
would  be  an  ornament  to  the  empire,  were  it  allowed  to  stand.” 
Encouraged  by  these  observations,  Fronto,  Alexander,  and  Cerealius 
expressed  their  concurrence  in  his  views.  He  then  dissolved  the 
council,  and,  having  directed  the  generals  to  allow  the  other  troops 
repose,  that  they  might  be  fhe  more  vigorous  in  the  action,  he  ordered 
the  picked  men  from  the  cohorts  to  open  a way  through  the  ruins, 
and  extinguish  the  fire. 

4.  Throughout  that  day,  fatigue  and  consternation  overpowered  the 
energies  of  the  Jews ; but  on  the  following  day,  about  the  second 
hour,  with  recruited  strength,  and  renewed  confidence,  they  sallied 
forth  through  the  eastern  gate  upon  the  guards  of  the  outer,  court 
of  the  temple.  The  Romans  undauntedly  received  their  charge,  and, 
forming  a screen  with  their  shields  in  front  like  a wall,  they  closed 
up  their  ranks.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  they  could  not  hold 
together  long,  being  overpowered  by  the  number  and  fury  of  those 
who  sallied  out.  Cassar,  anticipating  the  turn  of  the  engagement — 
for  he  was  looking  on  from  the  Antonia — proceeded  to  their  assistance 
with  his  picked  body  of  cavalry. 

The  Jews  did  not  withstand  their  charge  ; but,  the  foremost  of  them 
having  been  cut  down,  the  main  body  retreated.  Yet  whenever  the 
Romans  retired,  they  rallied  and  returned  to  the  attack,  but  again 
fled  on  their  wheeling  round  ; until  at  length,  about  the  fifth  hour  of 
the  day,  the  Jews  were  overpowered  and  shut  up  in  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple. 

5.  Titus  now  withdrew  into  the  Antonia,  determined  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  about  daybreak,  to  attack  with  his  whole  force  and 
invest  the  temple.  That  edifice  God  had,  indeed,  long  since  destined 
to  the  flames ; but  now  in  revolving  years  had  arrived  the  fated  day, 
the  tenth  of  the  month  Lous,  the  very  day  on  which  the  former 
temple  had  been  burned  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  But  it  was  from 
the  Jews  themselves  that  those  flames  derived  alike  their  commence- 
ment and  their  cause.  For  Titus  having  retired,  the  insurgents,  after 
a short  breathing  time,  again  charged  the  Romans ; when  a conflict 
ensued  between  the  guards  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  troops  who  were 
endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  conflagration  in  the  inner  court ; and 
these,  having  routed  the  Jews,  penetrated  even  to  the  sanctuary. 
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At  this  moment  a soldier,  neither  waiting  for  orders,  nor  awed  by 
so  dread  a deed,  hut  hurried  on  by  some  supernatural  impulse, 
snatched  a brand  from  the  blazing  timber,  and,  being  lifted  up  by  one 
of  his  comrades,  threw  in  the  fire  through  a small  golden  door  by 
which  was  the  entrance  6n  the  north  side  into  the  apartments  around 
the  sanctuary.  As  the  flame  ascended,  a cry,  commensurate  with  the 
calamity,  was  raised  by  the  Jews,  who  flocked  to  the  rescue,  no 
longer  sparing  life,  nor  husbanding  their  strength,  now  that  that  was 
perishing,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  so  vigilant. 

6.  Titus  was  reposing  in  his  tent  after  the  action,  when  one  rushed 
in  with  the  tidings.  Starting  up  just  as  he  was,  he  ran  to  the  spot 
to  arrest  the  flames,  followed  by  all  the  general  officers,  and  these 
accompanied  by  the  astounded  legion.  Clamour  there  was,  and 
confusion,  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  the  disorderly  move- 
ment of  so  large  a force.  Caesar,  both  with  voice  and  hand,  signified 
to  the  combatants  to  extinguish  the  fire  ; but  they  heard  not  his 
shouts,  pre-occupied  as  were  their  ears  by  louder  clamour;  nor 
heeded  they  the  waving  of  his  hand,  some  distracted  by  the  ardour  of 
battle,  some  by  rage.  The  impetuosity  of  the  legions,  as  they  rushed 
in,  neither  persuasion  nor  threats  restrained.  Fury  guided  all ; and, 
crushing  together  about  the  entrances,  many  were  trampled  down  by 
their  comrades  ; whilst  many,  falling  amongst  the  still  hot  and  smoul- 
dering ruins  of  the  colonnade,  were  involved  in  the  calamities  of  the 
vanquished. 

As  they  came  near  the  sanctuary,  pretending  not  even  to  hear 
Caesar’s  orders,  they  exhorted  those  before  them  to  throw  in  the 
torches.  The  insurgents  were  now  bereft  of  all  power  to  assist ; on 
every  side  was  carnage  and  flight.  The  greater  part  of  the  slain  con- 
sisted of  citizens,  a feeble  and  unarmed  people,  each  butchered  where 
he  was  caught.  Around  the  altar  heaps  of  dead  were  accumulating ; 
down  its  steps  flowed  a stream  of  blood ; and  over  them  slided  the 
bodies  of  those  who  met  their  doom  above. 

7.  Caesar,  as  he  was  utterly  unable  to  repress  the  impetuosity  of 
the  troops,  who  were  wild  with  fanaticism,  and  the  fire  was  gaining 
the  mastery,  entered  with  his  generals,  and  surveyed  the  holy  place 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  all  that  it  contained — far  exceeding  its  fame 
among  foreigners,  and  not  inferior  to  its  proud  pre-eminence  and 
reputation  among  ourselves.  As  the  flames  had  as  yet  nowhere  pene- 
trated to  the  interior,  but  were  feeding  on  the  apartments  around  the 
temple,  Titus,  rightly  conjecturing  that  it  was  still  possible  to  preserve 
the  structure,  hurried  forth,  and  endeavoured,  in  person,  to  prevail 
on  the  soldiers  to  extinguish  the  conflagration ; at  the  same  time 
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directing  Liberalius,  a centurion  of  the  spearmen  retained  about  bis 
person,  to  chastise  with  staves,  and  thus  restrain  the  refractor}’.  But 
even  their  respect  for  Caesar,  and  their  fear  of  the  centurion  who  was 
endeavouring  to  stop  them,  were  overpowered  by  rage,  by  hatred  of 
the  Jews,  and  by  the  excitement  of  arms,  more  ungovernable  still. 
But  the  greater  part  were  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  plunder, 
impressed  as  they  were  with  the  belief  that  all  within  was  filled  with 
treasures,  and  actually  seeing  that  everything  about  it  was  made  of 
gold.  Though  Caesar  had  rushed  forth  to  restrain  the  soldiers, 
one  even  of  those  who  had  entered  with  him  frustrated  his  intention 
by  thrusting  fire,  amid  the  darkness,  into  the  hinges  of  the  gate ; 
whereupon  the  flame  having  suddenly  burst  forth  from  within,  Caesar 
and  the  generals  withdrew,  and  no  one  hindered  those  on  the  outside 
from  applying  their  torches.  Thus,  then,  was  the  sanctuary,  in  spite 
of  Caesar,  set  on  fire. 

8.  But  deeply  as  one  might  mourn  over  a fabric,  the  most  marvel- 
lous of  all  which  we  have  either  seen  or  heard  of,  whether  we  con- 
sider its  architecture  or  its  magnitude,  the  sumptuousness  of  its 
details,  or  the  glory  of  its  holy  places,  yet  may  we  derive  the  highest 
consolation  from  the  reflection  that  fate  is  inevitable,  as  to  human 
beings,  so  also  as  to  works  and  places.  And  truly  remarkable  was  the 
exactness  of  the  cycle  observed  by  it ; for  it  waited,  as  I have  said, 
until  the  very  month,  and  the  very  day,  on  which  the  temple  had  been 
previously  burned  by  the  Babylonians.  From  its  first  foundation  by 
king  Solomon,  until  its  present  destruction,  which  took  place  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  we  compute  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  seven  months,  and  fifteen  days ; from  its 
restoration  by  Haggai  in  the  second  year  ol  king  Cyrus,  until  its 
destruction  under  Vespasian,  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years,  and 
forty-five  days. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1.  While  the  sanctuary  was  in  flames,  every  thing  that  fell  in  their 
way  became  a prey  to  rapine,  and  prodigious  was  the  slaughter  of  those 
found  there.  To  no  age  was  pity  shown,  to  no  rank  respect;  but  chil- 
dren and  old  men,  secular  persons  and  priests,  were  overwhelmed  in 
one  common  ruin.  All  ranks  were  enclosed  in  the  embrace  of  war,  and 
hunted  down — as  well  those  who  sued  for  mercy,  as  those  who  made 
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■ defence.  The  flames,  borne  far  and  wide,  united  their  roar  with  the 
groans  of  the  falling  ; and  owing  to  the  height  of  the  hill,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  burning  pile,  one  would  have  supposed  the  entire 
city  in  a blaze.  Than  the  din  of  that  moment  nothing  could  be  con- 
ceived louder  or  more  fearful.  There  was  the  exulting  war-cry  of 
the  Roman  legions,  as  they  moved  in  mass,  the  shrieks  of  the  insur- 
gents, encircled  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the  wailing  of  the  people  over 
their  calamities,  as  deserted  on  the  high  ground,  they  turned  in  con- 
sternation towards  the  enemy.  The  multitude  in  the  city  blended 
their  cries  with  the  cries  of  those  upon  the  hill ; and  now,  many 
emaciated  by  famine,  and  whose  bps  had  closed,  when  they  beheld 
the  sanctuary  in  a blaze,  again  gathered  strength  for  lamentations  and 
cries.  The  city  beyond  returned  the  echo,  as  did  the  mountains 
around,  deepening  the  uproar : yet  were  the  sufferings  still  more  fear- 
ful than  the  confusion.  You  would  indeed  have  thought  that  the 
hill  on  which  the  sacred  edifice  stood  was  boiling  up  from  its  base, 
being  everywhere  one  mass  of  flame,  and  that  the  stream  of  blood 
was  ampler  still  than  the  fire,  and  the  slaughtered  more  numerous 
than  the  slaughterers.  The  ground  was  nowhere  visible,  so  covered 
was  it  with  the  dead ; but  the  soldiers  had  to  climb  over  heaps  of 
bodies  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  At  length,  however,  the  brigand 
crowd  having  forced  back  the  Romans,  opened  a way  with  difficulty 
into  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  and  from  thence  into  the  town. 
What  remained  of  the  populace  took  refuge  upon  the  outer 
colonnade. 

Some  of  the  priests  at  first  tore  up  the  spikes,  with  their  leaden 
sockets,  from  the  sanctuary,  and  hurled  them  at  the  Romans  ; but 
afterwards,  finding  all  unavailing,  and  the  flames  already  bursting 
forth  against  them,  they  retired  to  the  wall,  which  was  eight  cubits 
in  breadth,  and  there  remained.  Two  men  of  distinction,  however, 
Meirus,  son  of  Belgas,  and  Josephus,  son  of  Dalaeus,  who,  if  so 
inclined,  might  have  saved  their  lives  by  going  over  to  the  Romans, 
or  have  held  out  and  taken  their  chance  with  the  rest,  plunged  into 
the  fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  temple. 

2.  The  Romans,  thinking  it  useless,  now  that  the  sanctuary  was 
burning,  to  spare  the  buildings  around,  set  fire  to  them  all,  both  the 
remains  of  the  colonnades  and  the  gates,  two  of  the  latter  excepted, 
one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  south.  These  also  they  subse- 
quently razed  to  the  foundations.  They  burned,  likewise,  the 
treasure  chambers,  in  which  were  immense  sums  of  money,  garments 
innumerable,  and  other  valuables ; for  this,  in  a word,  was  the 
general  repository  of  Jewish  wealth,  the  houses  of  the  opulent  having 
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been  there  dismantled.  The  Romans  next  proceeded  to  the  remaining 
colonnade  of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  on  which  the  women  and 
children  of  the  populace  had  taken  refuge,  with  a vast  promiscuous 

multitude,  amounting  to  six  thousand. 

Before  Cmsar  had  determined  respecting  them,  or  the  officers  had 
given  orders,  the  soldiers,  hurried  on  by  rage,  set  fire  to  the  colonnade; 
whereupon  some,  throwing  themselves  outof  the  flames,  thus  lost  their 
lives,  others  perished  amid  them ; so  that,  of  so  great  a multitude, 
not  one  escaped.  Their  destruction  was  caused  by  a false  prophet, 
who  had  on  that  day  proclaimed  to  those  remaining  in  the  city , that 
“ God  commanded  them  to  go  up  to  the  temple,  there  to  receive  the 
signs  of  their  deliverance.”  There  were  at  this  period  many  prophets 
suborned  by  the  tyrants  to  delude  the  people,  by  bidding  them  wait 
for  help  from  God,  in  order  that  there  might  be  less  desertion,  and 
that  those  who  were  above  fear  and  control  might  be  encouraged  hy 
hope.  Under  calamities  man  readily  yield's  to  persuasion  ; but  when 
the  deceiver  pictures  to  him  deliverance  from  pressing  evils,  then  the 
sufferer  is  wholly  influenced  by  hope. 

3.  Thus  it  was  that  the  impostors  and  pretended  messengers  of 
Heaven  at  that  time  beguiled  the  wretched  people  ; while  the  manifest 
portents  that  foreshowed  the  approaching  desolation  they  neither 
heeded  nor  credited;  hut,  ns  if  confounded  and  bereft  alike  of  eyes 
and  mind,  they  disregarded  the  immediate  warnings  of  God.  Thus 
it  was  when  a star  resembling  a sword  stood  over  the  city,  and 
a comet  which  continued  for  a year.  Thus  also  it  was,  when,  prior 
to  the  revolt  and  the  first  movements  of  the  war,  at  the  time  when 
the  people  were  assembling  for  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  on  the 
eighth  of  the  month  Xanthicus,  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  night,  so 
vivid  a light  shone  round  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary  that  it  seemed 
to  be  bright  day ; and  this  lasted  for  half  an  hour.  By  the  inex- 
perienced this  was  deemed  favourable,  but  by  the  sacred  scribes  it 
was  at  once  pronounced  a prelude  of  that  which  afterwards  happened. 
At  the  same  festival  also,  a cow  having  been  led  by  some  one  to  the 
sacrifice,  brought  forth  a lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  court  of  the  temple. 
Moreover,  the  eastern  gate  of  the  inner  court — which  was  of  brass 
and  extremely  massive,  and,  when  closed  towards  evening,  could 
scarcely  be  moved  by  twenty  men,  and  which  was  fastened  with  bars 
shod  with  iron,  and  secured  by  bolts  sunk  to  a great  depth  in  a 
threshold  which  consisted  of  one  stone  throughout — was  observed, 
about  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night,  to  have  opened  of  its  own  accord. 
The  guards  of  the  temple  ran  and  informed  the  captain,  who  having 
repaired  to  the  spot  could  scarcely  succeed  in  shutting  it.  1 his  again  to 
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the  unlearned  seemed  a most  auspicious  omen  ; for  God,  they  thought, 
had  unfolded  to  them  the  gate  of  blessings ; but  the  learned  considered 
that  the  security  of  the  temple  was  dissolving  of  its  own  accord,  and 
the  gate  opened  for  the  advantage  of  the  enemy  ; and  explained  it 
among  themselves  as  a sign  of  impending  desolation. 

Not  many  days  after  the  festival,  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  month 
Artemisius,  there  appeared  a phenomenon  so  marvellous  as  to  exceed 
credibility.  What  I am  about  to  relate  would,  I conceive,  be  deemed 
a mere  fable,  had  it  not  been  related  by  eye-witnesses,  and  attended 
by  calamities  commensurate  with  such  portents.  Before  sunset  were 
seen  around  the  whole  country  chariots  poised  in  the  air,  and  armed 
battalions  speeding  through  the  clouds  and  investing  the  cities.  And 
at  the  feast  which  is  called  Pentecost,  the  priests  having  entered  the 
inner  court  of  the  temple  by  night,  as  was  their  custom,  for  discharge 
of  their  ministrations,  their  attention  was  drawn  at  first,  they  said, 
by  a movement  and  a clanging  noise,  and  after  this  by  a voice  as  of 
a multitude,  “ We  are  departing  hence.” 

But  a story  more  fearful  still  remains.  Four  years  prior  to  the 
war,  while  the  city  was  enjoying  the  utmost  peace  and  prosperity, 
there  came  to  the  feast  in  which  it  is  the  custom  for  all  to  erect 
tabernacles  to  God,  one  Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  a rustic  of  humble 
parentage,  who,  standing  in  the  temple,  suddenly  began  to  call  aloud, 
“ A voice  from  the  east,  a voice  from  the  west,  a voice  from  the  four 
winds;  a voice  against  Jerusalem  and  the  sanctuary,  a voice  against 
bridegrooms  and  brides,  a voice  against  all  the  people.”  Day  and 
night  he  traversed  all  the  streets  with  this  cry.  Some  citizens, 
incensed  at  so  ominous  a voice,  apprehended  the  man,  and  severely 
scourged  him.  But  without  uttering  a word  in  his  own  behalf,  nor 
anything  privately  to  those  who  beat  him,  he  continued  his  cry  as 
before.  At  length  the  rulers,  supposing,  and  justly  so,  that  the  man 
was  under  some  supernatural  impulse,  conducted  him  to  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  procurator,  where,  though  lacerated  with  scourges  to 
the  very  bone,  he  neither  sued  for  mercy  nor  shed  a tear:  but 
modulating  his  voice  to  a tone  the  most  mournful  that  w'as  possible, 
repeated  at  every  stroke,  “Woe!  woe!  unto  Jerusalem.”  Albinus 
the  procurator,  demanding  who  he  was  ? and  whence  ? and  why  he 
uttered  these  words  ? he  made  no  manner  of  reply,  desisting  not  from 
his  lamentation  over  the  city,  until  Albinus,  concluding  that  he  was 
a maniac,  set  him  at  liberty. 

Up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  neither  associated  with  any 
of  the  citizens,  nor  was  he  seen  to  speak  to  any  one  ; but,  as  if  it  were 
a prayer  that  he  had  been  meditating  upon,  daily  uttered  his  lament, 
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“ Woe!  woe!  unto  Jerusalem.”  He  neither  cursed  those  who  beat 
him  from  day  to  day,  nor  gave  his  blessing  to  such  as  supplied  him 
with  food : to  all,  the  melancholy  presage  was  his  one  reply.  His 
voice  was  loudest  at  the  festivals ; and,  though  for  seven  years  and 
five  months  he  continued  his  wail,  neither  did  his  voice  become 
feeble  nor  did  he  grow  weary,  until,  during  the  siege,  after  beholding 
his  presages  verified,  he  ceased.  For,  as  he  was  going  his  round  on 
the  wall,  crying  with  a piercing  voice,  “Woe!  woe!  once  more,  to 
the  city,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  temple  when  at  the  last  he  had 
added,  “ Woe  ! woe  ! to  myself  also,”  he  was  struck  by  a stone  shot 
from  the  ballista,  and  killed  upon  the  spot : still  uttering  with  his 
dying  lips  the  same  portentous  words. 

4.  If  we  reflect  on  these  events,  wre  shall  find  that  God  exercises 
care  over  men,  in  every  way  foreshowing  to  their  race  the  means  of 
safety  : but  that  they  perish  through  their  own  folly  and  self-incurred 
evils.  Thus  the  Jews,  after  the  demolition  of  the  Antonia,  reduced 
their  temple  to  a square,  though  they  had  it  recorded  in  their  oracles, 
that  “ the  city  and  the  sanctuary  would  be  taken,  when  the  temple 
should  become  square.”  But  what  chiefly  incited  them  to  the  war 
was  an  ambiguous  prophecy,  likewise  found  in  their  sacred  writings, 
that  “ about  this  period  some  one  from  their  country  should  obtain 
the  empire  of  the  world.”  This  they  received  as  applying  to  them- 
selves, and  many  eminent  for  wisdom  were  deceived  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  The  oracle,  however,  in  reality  indicated  the  elevation  of 
Vespasian — he  having  been  proclaimed  emperor  in  Judaea.  But  it  is 
not  possible  for  men  to  avoid  their  fate,  even  though  they  foresee  it. 
Some  of  these  portents  they  interpreted  according  to  their  pleasure, 
others  they  treated  with  contempt,  until  their  folly  was  exposed  by 
the  conquest  of  them  country,  and  their  own  destruction. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  The  insurgents  having  fled  into  the  city,  and  the  sanctuary 
itself,  with  all  around  it,  being  now  enveloped  in  flames,  the 
Romans  carried  their  ensigns  into  the  temple,  and  placing  them 
opposite  the  eastern  gate,  there  sacrificed  to  them,  and  with  the  most 
joyful  acclamations  saluted  Titus  as  Imperator.  So  glutted  were  the 
soldiers,  one  and  all,  with  plunder,  that  throughout  Syria  the 
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standard  of  gold  was  reduced  to  half  its  former  value.  While  the 
priests  held  out  on  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  a boy  confessed  to  the 
Roman  guards  that  he  was  suffering  from  thirst,  and  besought  them 
to  pledge  themselves  for  his  safety.  Taking  pity  on  his  youth  and 
distress,  they  promised  him  protection ; on  which  he  came  down  and 
drank,  and,  having  filled  with  water  a vessel  which  he  brought  with 
him,  hurried  back  to  his  own  party.  The  guards,  being  unable  to 
overtake  him,  and  cursing  his  perfidy,  he  replied,  “ that  he  had 
violated  no  agreement ; for  he  had  received  the  pledge  of  protection, 
not  for  remaining  with  them,  but  merely  for  going  down  and  pro- 
curing water ; both  which  he  had  done,  and  therefore  considered 
himself  to  have  fulfilled  the  compact.”  The  Romans  who  had  been 
thus  outwitted  were  astonished  at  this  piece  of  cunning,  particularly 
in  so  young  a boy.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  priests  wasted  by  famine 
came  down,  and,  being  conducted  by  the  guards  to  Titus,  besought 
him  to  spare  their  lives ; but  he,  remarking  that  “ as  to  them  the 
time  for  pardon  had  gone  by,  and  that  that  had  been  destroyed,  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  could  alone  with  propriety  have  saved  them, 
while  it  was  but  fitting  that  the  priests  should  perish  with  the 
temple,”  ordered  them  to  execution. 

2.  The  tyrants  and  their  partisans,  beaten  on  all  sides  in  the  war, 
and  so  completely  surrounded  that  escape  was  nowhere  practicable, 
invited  Titus  to  a conference.  Desiring,  in  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition,  at  all  events  to  save  the  city,  and  listening  to  the  persua- 
sions of  his  friends,  who  supposed  that  the  brigands  were  at  length 
brought  to  reason,  Titus  took  his  stand  on  the  western  side  of  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple  ; there  being  a gate  in  that  quarter  beyond 
the  Xystus,  and  a bridge  which  connected  the  upper  town  with  the 
temple,  and  which  then  intervened  between  the  tyrants  and  Caesar. 
The  multitude  on  both  sides  stood  by  in  crowds : the  Jews  around 
John  and  Simon,  buoyed  up  with  hopes  of  pardon  ; the  Romans  be- 
side Caesar,  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  their  demand.  Titus  having 
charged  the  soldiers  to  repress  their  anger  and  withhold  their 
weapons,  and  making  the  interpreter  stand  by  his  side,  which  was  a 
symbol  of  conquest,  proceeded  to  address  them  first. 

“ Are  you  then  at  length,  Sirs,  sated  with  the  misfortunes  of  your 
country  ; — you,  who  have  neither  bestowed  a thought  on  our  strength, 
nor  on  your  own  weakness,  but  through  inconsiderate  haste  and 
madness  have  destroyed  your  people,  your  city,  and  your  sanctuary, 
and  who  yourselves  are  now  justly  about  to  perish; — you,  who,  in 
the  first  place,  from  the  hour  when  Pompey  reduced  you  by  force  of 
arms,  have  never  desisted  from  disaffection,  and  in  the  next,  have 
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waged  open  «ar  against  the  Romans?  Was  it  that  jou  confided  in 
vom-  numbers  ?— yet  a mere  fraction  of  the  Roman  soldiery  has  been  a 
match  for  you:— on  the  fidelity  of  your  confederates?  but  what  nation 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  empire  would  prefer  Jews  to  Romans  ? You 
relied  on  your  strength  of  body,  perhaps  ? And  yet  you  are  aware  that 
the  Germans  are  our  slaves  on  the  firmness  of  your  walls?  But 
what  wall  can  present  a greater  obstacle  than  the  ocean  ? And  yet 
though  by  this  environed,  the  Britons  do  homage  to  the  Roman  arms  . 
_on  the  determination  of  spirit  and  the  subtlety  of  your  leaders? 
But  then  ye  knew  that  even  Carthaginians  had  bowed  to  our  sway  ! 

“It  must  then  have  been  Roman  humanity  which  incited  you 
against  the  Romans-against  us,  who,  in  the  first  place,  allowed  you 
the  use  of  this  land,  and  placed  over  you  kings  of  your  own  blood : 
who,  in  the  next  place,  observed  the  laws  of  your  fathers  and  per- 
mitted you  to  live  as  you  were  disposed,  uot  only  among  yourselves, 
but  also  in  your  dealings  with  others  : who,  above  all,  permitted  you 
to  exact  tribute  for  God,  and  to  collect  offerings,  without  admonish- 
ing or  hindering  those  who  brought  them ; that  so  ye  might  become 
our  richer  enemies,  and  might  make  preparations  against  us  at  our 
own  expense.  And  yet,  while  enjoying  such  privileges,  you  turned 
your  superabundance  against  those  from  whom  it  was  derived,  and 
like  un tameable  reptiles  vented  your  poison  against  those  who 


caressed  you. 

“ Be  it  so,  then : ye  despised  the  indolence  of  Nero,  and,  like 
fractures  or  convulsions,  having  hitherto  malignantly  kept  quiet,  when 
a greater  disorder  occurred,  ye  evinced  your  true  character,  and 
extended  your  desires  to  shameless  and  unbounded  expectations. 
My  father  came  into  the  country,  not  to  punish  you  for  your  conduct 
to  Cestius,  but  to  admonish  you.  Had  he  come  for  the  destruction 
of  the  nation,  his  course  would  have  been  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root, 
and  instantly  lay  waste  this  city;  whereas  he  proceeded  to  ravage 
Galilee  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  thus  affording  you  time  for 
repentance.  But  to  you  his  humanity  seemed  weakness,  and  with 
our  clemency  you  fed  your  audacity.  On  the  death  of  Nero,  acting 
the  part  of  the  most  wicked  of  men,  and  encouraged  by  our  intestine 
troubles,  when  my  father  and  I were  at  a distance  from  you  in  Eg}  pt, 
you  abused  your  opportunities  in  preparing  for  hostilities.  And  you 
were  not  ashamed  to  harass  those,  when  elevated  to  the  empire,  whose 
humanity  as  generals  you  had  experienced.  Accordingly,  when  the 
empire  had  taken  refuge  with  us,  when  all  throughout  it  was  tranquil, 
and  foreign  nations  were  sending  embassies  of  congratulation,  again 
the  Jews  took  up  arms.  There  were  embassies  sent  by  you  to  those 
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beyond  the  Euphrates  for  insurrectionary  purposes ; fortifications 
building  up  anew ; seditions  and  contentions  of  tyrants,  and  a civil 
war ; — things  alone  worthy  of  men  so  wicked.  I repaired  to  this  city 
with  gloomy  injunctions  from  my  father,  who  had  given  them  with 
reluctance.  When  I heard  that  the  people  were  disposed  to  peace, 
I rejoiced.  Ere  hostilities  commenced,  I exhorted  you  to  pause : for 
a long  time  after  you  began  them,  I spared  you.  I gave  pledges  of 
protection  to  deserters : when  they  took  refuge  with  me,  I kept  faith 
with  them.  Many  captives  I compassionated;  by  the  torture  I re- 
strained those  who  oppressed  them.  With  reluctance  1 brought  up 
engines  against  your  walls:  my  soldiers,  thirsting  for  your  blood, 
I invariably  held  back ; and  after  every  victory,  as  if  defeated  myself, 
I invited  you  to  peace.  When  I approached  the  temple,  I again 
willingly  forgot  the  laws  of  war,  and  besought  you  to  spare  your  own 
shrines,  and  preserve  the  sanctuary  for  yourselves,  granting  you  free- 
dom of  egress  and  assurance  of  safety,  or,  if  you  wished,  opportunity 
to  select  some  other  field  of  battle.  But  you  treated  all  with  con- 
tempt, and  with  your  own  hands  fired  the  sanctuary. 

“ And  is  it  after  all  this,  most  abominable  of  men,  that  you  now 
invite  me  to  a conference  ? What  have  you  to  save  that  can  he  com- 
pared with  what  is  lost  ? Of  what  deliverance  do  you  deem  yourselves 
deserving  after  the  ruin  of  your  temple  ? But  even  now  you  stand  in 
arms,  and  though  in  the  last  extremity,  do  not  so  much  as  assume  the 
guise  of  suppliants.  Miserable  men  ! on  what  do  you  depend  ? Is 
not  your  people  dead  ? your  sanctuary  swept  away  ? your  city  in  my 
power  ? your  lives  in  my  hands  ? And  yet  do  you  deem  it  a glorious 
proof  of  fortitude  to  struggle  with  death  ? I will,  however,  maintain 
no  contest  with  your  desperation.  Throw  down  your  arms,  deliver  up 
your  persons,  and  I grant  you  life,  as  an  indulgent  master  of  a house- 
hold, chastising  the  incorrigible,  and  preserving  the  rest  for  myself.” 
3.  To  this  they  replied,  that  they  could  not  accept  a pledge  of 
protection  from  him,  as  they  had  sworn  never  to  do  so ; but  they 
solicited  permission  to  pass  through  his  line  of  circumvallation  with 
their  wives  and  children,  promising  to  retire  into  the  desert,  and  leave 
the  town  to  him.  Indignant  that  men  in  the  position  of  prisoners 
should  proffer  to  him  terms  of  conquerors,  Titus  directed  that  pro- 
clamation be  made  to  them,  “ neither  to  desert  nor  hope  for  protection 
any  longer,  as  he  would  give  quarter  to  none ; but  to  fight  with  all 
their  might,  and  save  themselves  as  they  could.  For  the  right  of  war 
should  thenceforth  regulate  all  his  measures.” 

Orders  were  then  issued  to  the  troops  to  plunder  and  burn  the  city. 
On  that  day,  however,  nothing  was  done ; but  on  the  following,  they 
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set  fire  to  the  residence  of  the  magistrates,  the  Acra  the  council- 
chamber  and  the  place  called  Ophla,  the  flames  spreading  as  far  as 
t palace  of  queen  Helena,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Acra. 
me  streets  also  were  consumed,  and  the  houses,  winch  were  crowded 

with  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  perished  by  famine. 

4 On  the  same  day,  the  sons  and  brothers  o king  Izates,  wi  > 
many  men  of  eminence  among  the  people  assembled  there  entreate 
Cmsar  to  grant  them  a pledge  of  protection.  Though  highly  incensed 
at  all  who  survived,  Titus,  with  his  accustomed  1— J. 
them,  and  for  the  present  detained  them  all  in  custody.  Ihc  hin 
sons  and  relatives,  however,  he  subsequently  bound  and  conducted 
Rome,  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  country. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


1.  The  insurgents  now  rushed  to  the  palace,  in  which,  owing  to  its 
strength,  many  had  deposited  their  property;  and  haying  dislodged 
the  Romans,  they  slew  the  whole  mass  of  people  who  had  there  con- 
gregated, to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred,  and  made 
prev  of  their  money.  They  moreover  made  prisoners  of  two  Romans, 
one  a trooper,  the  other  a foot-soldier.  The  latter  they  slaughtered 
on  the  spot,  and  dragged  round  the  whole  city,  as  if  wreaking  ven- 
geance in  the  person  of  one  upon  all  the  Romans.  The  trooper,  who 
said  that  he  had  something  to  suggest  wliicb  would  conduce  to  their 
safety,  was  conducted  to  Simon : hut,  having  nothing  to  state  to  him, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  Ardalas,  one  of  the  officers,  to  be  executed. 
The  latter,  having  hound  his  hands  behind  his  hack,  and  fastened  a 
bandage  over  his  eyes,  led  him  forth  opposite  to  the  Romans,  there  to 
be  beheaded.  But  while  the  Jew  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  sword, 
the  trooper  managed  to  escape  to  the  Romans.  This  man,  who  had 
thus  effected  his  escape,  Titus  could  not  endure  to  put  to  death  ; but 
deeming  him  unworthy  to  be  a Roman  soldier,  who  could  allow  him- 
self to  be  taken  alive,  he  stripped  him  of  his  arms,  and  disnussed  him 
from  the  legion ; a punishment,  to  one  accessible  to  shame,  severer 
even  than  death. 

2.  On  the  ensuing  day,  the  Romans,  having  driven  the  brigands 
from  the  lower  town,  burned  all,  as  far  as  Siloam.  Ihey  rejoiced  in  the 
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destruction  of  the  city,  although  they  obtained  no  plunder,  the  insur- 
gents clearing  everything  away  before  they  retired  into  the  upper 
town.  For  they  felt  no  remorse  for  their  misdeeds,  but  assumed 
rather  an  air  of  conceit  as  though  all  was  well.  Thus  when  they 
beheld  the  city  in  a blaze,  they  declared  with  joyous  countenances, 
that  they  cheerfully  awaited  their  end  ; inasmuch  as,  the  people 
having  been  slaughtered,  the  temple  burned,  and  the  town  being  in 
flames,  they  had  left  nothing  for  their  foes. 

Josephus,  however,  even  in  this  extremity,  ceased  not  to  implore 
them  in  behalf  of  the  remains  of  the  city.  He  insisted  much  on  their 
cruelty  and  impiety,  and  offered  them  much  advice  on  the  means  of 
securing  their  safety ; but  the  only  return  they  made  him  was  deri- 
sion. Since  they  could  not  think  of  surrendering,  on  account  of  their 
oath,  and  were  no  longer  capable,  pent  up  as  in  an  enclosure,  of 
maintaining  the  conflict  with  the  Romans  on  equal  terms,  and  their 
hands  were  stimulated  by  familiarity  with  slaughter,  they  dispersed 
themselves  before  the  town,  and  lay  in  ambush  among  the  ruins  for 
those  who  were  inclined  to  desert.  Many,  who  from  the  effects  of 
famine  had  not  even  strength  enough  for  flight,  were  taken  and  mas- 
sacred, and  their  bodies  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Death  under  any  form 
seemed  lighter  than  famine : so  that,  though  now  without  hope  of 
commiseration,  they  fled  nevertheless  to  the  Romans,  and,  though  the 
insurgents  continued  to  murder,  voluntarily  threw  themselves  in  their 
way.  Not  a spot  in  the  city  was  uncovered ; not  a corner,  but  con- 
tained some  corpse,  the  victim  of  famine  or  sedition  : all  places  were 
filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  such  as  had  perished  from  one  cause  or 
the  other. 

3.  The  last  hope  that  buoyed  up  the  tyrants  and  their  brigand 
bands,  lay  in  the  subterraneous  excavations,  in  which,  should  they 
take  refuge,  they  expected  that  no  search  would  be  made  for  them ; 
and  purposed,  after  the  final  overthrow  of  the  city,  when  the  Romans 
should  have  withdrawal,  to  come  forth,  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  But 
this  was  after  all  a mere  dream  ; for  they  were  unable  to  hide  them- 
selves from  the  observation  either  of  God,  or  of  the  Romans.  For 
the  time,  however,  confiding  in  these  underground  retreats,  they  were 
more  active  in  the  work  of  conflagration  than  the  Romans;  and  all 
who  fled  from  the  flames  into  the  caverns  they  slaughtered  ruthlessly 
and  plundered.  If  ever  they  found  any  one  with  food,  they  would 
snatch  it  from  him  and  devour  it,  though  defiled  with  blood.  Now 
at  length  they  had  war  also  one  with  another  about  their  depredations: 
and  I cannot  but  think,  that,  had  not  their  capture  prevented  them, 
they  would  through  excess  of  savageness  have  tasted  the  very  dead. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1.  CAESAR,  as  it  was  impracticable  from  the  precipitous  site  of  the 
upper  town  to  reduce  it  without  mounds,  on  the  twentieth  of 
the  month  Lous  apportioned  the  works  among  his  troops.  To  pro- 
cure timber,  however,  was  a difficult  task,  all  the  country  around  the 
city  to  the  distance  of  a hundred  furlongs  having  been  stripped  bare, 
as  I have  stated,  for  the  former  mounds.  The  works  of  the  four 
legions  were  raised  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  opposite  to  the 
royal  palace,  while  the  auxiliaries  and  the  rest  of  the  force  laboured 
in  the  region  of  the  Xystus,  the  bridge,  and  the  tower  which  Simon, 
during  his  contest  with  John,  had  built  as  a fortress  for  himself. 

2.  At  this  juncture  the  chiefs  of  the  Idum scans  met  secretly  to 
consult  about  surrendering  themselves ; and,  having  sent  a deputation 
of  five  to  Titus,  they  besought  his  protection.  Caesar,  in  the  hope 
that,  if  the  Idumaeans,  who  formed  their  main  dependence  in  the  war, 
were  withdrawn,  the  tyrants  also  would  surrender,  after  some  hesita- 
tion complied  with  their  request,  and  sent  the  men  back.  But  while 
they  were  preparing  to  retire,  Simon  became  aware  of  their  intentions, 
and  ordered  to  instant  execution  the  five  who  had  repaired  to  Titus ; 
but  the  generals,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  James  the  son 
of  Sosas,  he  apprehended  and  threw  into  prison.  The  body  of  the 
Idumaeans,  deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  in  consequence  at  a loss 
how  to  act,  were  henceforward  narrowly  watched  by  Simon,  who 
secured  the  walls  with  more  vigilant  guards. 

But  their  efforts  to  prevent  desertion  were  unavailing.  For, 
although  very  many  were  slain,  the  number  of  those  who  made  their 
escape  was  far  greater.  The  Romans  received  all,  Titus,  from  his 
natural  lenity,  having  disregarded  his  former  orders,  and  the  soldiers 
themselves  being  sated  with  blood  and,  in  the  hope  of  gain,  abstaining 
from  slaughter.  For  the  citizens  only  were  allowed  to  remain : the 
others,  with  the  women  and  children,  were  sold,  each  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price,  both  from  the  glut  of  the  market,  and  from  the 
dearth  of  purchasers.  Though  Titus,  to  induce  them  to  bring  out 
their  families  as  well,  had  directed  by  proclamation  that  none  should 
desert  alone,  yet  even  to  those  who  did  so  he  did  not  refuse  his  pro- 
tection ; appointing,  however,  proper  persons  to  separate  from  among 
them  any  who  might  be  deserving  of  punishment.  The  number  of 
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those  sold  was  incalculable.  Of  the  citizens  were  spared  above  forty 
thousand,  whom  Caesar  allowed  to  retire  whither  inclination  led. 

3.  About  this  period,  one  of  the  priests  also,  named  Jesus,  son  of 
Thebuthi,  having  received  a promise  of  protection,  ratified  by  oath, 
from  Caesar,  on  condition  of  his  delivering  up  certain  of  the  sacred 
treasures,  came  out  and  handed  from  the  wall  of  the  sanctuary  two 
candlesticks,  similar  to  those  deposited  in  the  sanctuary,  with  tables 
and  bowls  and  cups,  all  of  solid  gold  and  extremely  massive.  He  also 
delivered  up  the  veils  and  other  vestments  of  the  high-priests,  with 
the  precious  stones,  and  many  other  articles  used  in  the  sacred 
ministrations.  Moreover,  the  keeper  of  the  temple-treasury,  whose 
name  was  Phineas,  being  taken,  pointed  out  the  tunics  and  girdles 
worn  by  the  priests,  with  much  purple  and  scarlet,  which  were  laid 
up  for  the  uses  of  the  veil,  and  a profusion  also  of  cinnamon  and 
cassia,  and  a quantity  of  other  spices,  which  they  mixed  and  offered 
daily  as  incense  to  God.  Many  also  of  the  other  treasures  were  de- 
livered up  by  him,  with  numerous  sacred  ornaments;  in  consideration 
of  which,  though  a prisoner  of  war,  he  was  granted  the  pardon  vouch- 
safed to  voluntary  deserters. 

4.  On  the  seventh  of  the  month  Gorpiseus,  the  mounds  having  been 
at  length,  in  eighteen  days,  completed,  the  Romans  brought  up  their 
machines : on  which  a section  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  abandoned 
all  hopes  of  the  town,  retired  from  the  ramparts  to  the  Acra  ; others 
slunk  down  into  the  caverns ; while  a considerable  number,  taking 
their  stand  at  intervals,  endeavoured  to  repel  those  who  were  bring- 
ing up  the  besieging-towers.  These  also  the  Romans  overpowered 
by  numbers  and  strength,  but  more  particularly  because,  in  good 
spirits  themselves,  they  had  to  deal  with  men  already  dispirited  and 
enfeebled. 

A part  of  the  wall  having  been  battered  down,  and  some  of  the 
towers  having  yielded  to  the  shocks  of  the  rams,  the  defenders  straight- 
way took  to  flight,  and  even  the  tyrants  were  seized  with  a panic  be- 
yond what  the  occasion  warranted.  For  before  the  enemy  mounted  the 
breach,  they  were  stupified,  and  wavering  as  to  flight.  Then  might 
be  seen  men  formerly  so  proud,  and  who  plumed  themselves  on  their 
deeds  of  impiety,  abject  and  trembling : insomuch  that,  flagitious  as 
they  were,  their  reverse  was  piteous.  They  were  minded  indeed  to  rush 
forth  against  the  enemies’  lines,  in  order  to  drive  back  the  guards,  cut 
their  way  through,  and  escape.  But  when  they  could  nowhere  see  their 
once  faithful  adherents — for  these  had  fled  whithersoever  the  emer- 
gency prompted — while  some  came  running  forwards,  with  the  tidings 
that  the  whole  of  the  wall  on  the  west  was  in  ruins ; some,  that  the 
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Romans  had  entered;  some,  that  they  were  even  now  close  at  hand 
and  searching  for  them ; and  others,  misled  by  terror,  affirmed  that 
they  actually  saw  the  enemy  on  the  towers  they  fell  upon  their  face, 
bewailing  their  utter  infatuation,  and,  as  if  their  sinews  had  been 
severed,  were  unable  to  fly. 

Here  we  may  clearly  discern  at  once  the  power  of  God  over  the 
unholy,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Romans.  For  the  tyrants  deprived 
themselves  of  their  security,  and  descended  voluntarily  from  those 
towers,  against  which  no  human  efforts  could  have  availed,  and  where 
famine  alone  could  have  subdued  them:  while  the  Romans,  after 
having  toiled  so  much  before  weaker  walls,  obtained  through  the 
favour  of  fortune  what  never  would  have  yielded  to  their  engines. 
For  against  the  three  towers,  which  we  have  before  described,  any 
machine  whatever  would  have  been  useless. 

5.  Having  then  abandoned  these,  or  rather  having  been  driven 
down  from  them  by  God,  they  fled  immediately  into  the  ravine  below 
Siloam.  Afterwards,  when  they  had  recovered  a little  from  their 
panic,  they  furiously  assailed  the  barrier  in  that  quarter.  But,  their 
courage  not  being  equal  to  the  crisis— their  energy  being  broken  at 
once  by  terror  and  misfortune — they  were  repulsed  by  the  guards ; 
and  dispersing,  crept  into  the  caverns.  The  Romans  being  masters 
of  the  ramparts,  planted  their  ensigns  on  the  towers,  and  with  joy  and 
clapping  of  hands  raised  the  song  of  triumph  for  their  victory ; having 
found  the  close  of  the  war  much  easier  than  its  commencement.  So 
much  so,  that  when  without  bloodshed  they  had  surmounted  the  last 
rampart,  they  could  scarcely  believe  it,  and,  seeing  no  one  to  oppose 
them,  were  unusually  perplexed. 

Pouring  into  the  streets  sword  in  hand,  they  massacred  indiscrimi- 
nately all  who  fell  in  their  way,  and  burned  the  houses  with  all  that 
had  taken  shelter  in  them.  In  many  instances  in  the  course  of  their 
depredations,  when  they  entered  in  search  of  plunder,  they  discovered 
whole  families  dead,  and  the  apartments  filled  with  the  victims  of 
famine.  Then,  shuddering  at  the  sight,  they  retired  with  empty 
hands.  Yet  notwithstanding  their  pity  for  those  who  had  thus 
perished,  they  felt  no  like  compassion  for  the  living,  but,  running 
every  one  through  that  fell  in  their  way,  they  blocked  up  the  streets 
with  the  dead,  and  deluged  the  whole  city  with  blood,  so  that  in 
numerous  instances  it  extinguished  the  flames.  Towards  evening  the 
slaughter  abated,  but  in  the  night  the  fire  gained  the  mastery.  The 
eighth  day  of  the  month  Gorpiseus,  as  it  dawned,  beheld  Jerusalem 
in  flames,  a city  which  had  suffered  such  calamities  in  the  siege,  that, 
had  she  from  her  first  foundation  enjoyed  a proportionate  share  of 
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blessings,  she  would  have  been  thought  singularly  enviable  ; and 
undeserving  withal  of  so  great  misfortunes  in  every  other  respect, 
save  that  she  gave  birth  to  such  a race,  as  that  by  which  she  was 
subverted. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1.  Titus,  on  entering  the  city,  was  struck  with  wonder  at  its 
strength,  and  especially  at  the  towers  which  the  tyrants  had,  through 
infatuation,  abandoned.  Indeed,  when  he  contemplated  their  solid 
altitude,  the  magnitude  of  the  several  stones,  and  the  accuracy  of 
their  joinings,  and  saw  how  great  was  their  breadth,  how  vast  their 
height,  “ Surely,”  he  exclaimed,  “ we  fought  with  God  on  our  side  ; 
and  God  it  was  who  brought  the  Jews  down  from  these  bul- 
warks ; for  what  could  human  hands  or  engines  avail  against  these 
towers  ? ” 

Having  addressed  many  similar  observations  on  that  occasion  to 
his  friends,  he  liberated  all  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  tyrants, 
and  left  in  the  forts.  And  when,  at  a later  period,  he  destroyed  the 
remainder  of  the  city,  and  razed  the  walls,  he  allowed  these  towers  to 
stand  as  a memorial  of  the  favour  of  fortune,  by  whose  co-operation  he 
had  become  master  of  those  strongholds,  which  could  never  have 
been  reduced  by  force  of  arms. 

2.  The  soldiers  at  length  growing  weary  of  slaughter,  though  the 
number  of  the  survivors  who  were  still  to  be  seen  was  considerable, 
Caesar  issued  orders  to  put  to  the  sword  those  only  who  were  found  in 
arms,  and  offered  resistance,  and  to  make  prisoners  of  the  rest.  The 
troops,  however,  in  addition  to  those  to  whom  their  instructions  referred, 
slew  the  old  and  feeble.  Those  who  were  in  the  flower  of  their  age 
and  fit  for  service  were  driven  together  into  the  temple,  and  shut  up 
in  the  court  of  the  women.  Caesar  placed  as  guard  over  them  one  of 
his  freed-men,  and  commissioned  his  friend  Fronto,  to  assign  to  each 
the  lot  he  had  deserved.  The  whole  of  the  insurgents  and  brigands, 
who  informed  against  each  other,  he  ordered  to  execution.  The 
tallest  and  most  handsome  of  the  youth,  however,  he  selected  and 
reserved  for  his  triumph. 

Of  the  residue,  those  above  the  age  of  seventeen  were  sent  in 
chains  to  the  works  in  Egypt ; though  Titus  distributed  very  many  of 
them  through  the  provinces,  to  be  destroyed  in  the  theatres  in 
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gladiatorial  contests,  and  by  wild  beasts.  Those  under  seventeen 
years  were  sold.  There  perished  from  want,  during  the  interval 
occupied  by  Fronto  in  forming  his  decision,  eleven  thousand,  partly 
owing  to  the  hatred  of  the  guards,  who  denied  them  food,  and  partly 
from  their  own  refusal  to  accept  it  when  offered.  There  was, 
moreover,  an  insufficient  supply  of  food  for  so  vast  a multitude. 

3.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  entire  course 
of  the  war  was  calculated  at  ninety-seven  thousand ; while  those  who 
perished  in  the  siege,  from  its  commencement  till  its  close,  amounted 
to  one  million  one  hundred  thousand.  Of  these  the  greater  propor- 
tion were  of  Jewish  blood,  though  not  natives  of  the  place.  Having 
assembled  from  the  whole  country  for  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
they  were  suddenly  hemmed  in  by  the  war ; so  that  their  confined 
situation  caused  at  first  a pestilential  mortality,  and  afterwards  famine 
also,  still  more  rapid  in  its  effects.  That  the  city  could  contain  so 
many,  is  evident  from  the  census  taken  under  Cestius,  who,  wishing 
to  inform  Nero,  by  whom  the  nation  was  regarded  with  contempt, 
of  the  strength  of  the  city,  requested  the  chief  priests  to  ascertain, 
if  at  all  possible,  the  amount  of  the  population. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  feast  called  the  Passover,  at  which  they  sacri- 
fice from  the  ninth  hour  till  the  eleventh,  and  a kind  of  fraternity  is 
formed  round  each  sacrifice,  consisting  of  not  less  than  ten  men, 
it  being  unlawful  to  feast  alone,  though  as  many  as  twenty  frequently 
assemble,  the  victims  being  counted  were  found  to  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred : which,  assuming  ten 
participants  to  each  sacrifice,  gives  a total  of  two  millions  seven 
hundred  thousand,  all  pure  and  holy.  For  those  afflicted  with  leprosy 
or  gonorrhoea,  or  women  labouring  under  ailments,  or  persons  other- 
wise defiled,  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of  this  sacrifice ; nor  even 
those  aliens  who  had  come  for  religious  purposes. 

4.  This  vast  concourse  is  collected  from  without  the  city.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  whole  nation  had  been  shut  up,  as  in  a prison,  by 
fate  ; and  the  war  encircled  the  city  when  it  was  crowded  with  men. 
Accordingly  those  who  perished  exceeded  in  number  all  that  have 
been  swept  away  by  any  visitation,  human  or  divine.  Of  those  who 
did  not  conceal  themselves,  some  the  Romans  slaughtered,  some  they 
took  prisoners ; but  in  their  search  in  the  caverns,  they  tore  up  the 
ground,  and  killed  all  they  lighted  on.  Here  also  were  found  upwards 
of  two  thousand  dead,  of  whom  some  had  fallen  by  their  own,  some 
by  one  another’s  hands,  but  the  greater  part  by  famine.  A dreadful 
stench  from  the  bodies  met  those  who  entered,  insomuch  that  many 
instantly  withdrew,  though  others  were  led  on  by  avarice,  trampling 
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upon  the  heaps  of  carcases  ; for  many  articles  of  value  were  discovered 
in  these  passages,  and  lucre  sanctioned  every  expedient.  Many  also 
were  brought  forth  who  had  been  detained  in  custody  by  the  tyrants ; 
for  even  in  their  extremity  they  desisted  not  from  cruelty.  God, 
however,  visited  both  with  meet  retribution ; for  John,  worn  away 
with  hunger  in  the  caverns  with  his  brethren,  implored  from  the 
Romans  that  protection  which  he  had  often  rejected  with  disdain  ; 
and  Simon,  after  long  struggling  with  necessity,  as  we  shall  relate 
in  the  sequel,  surrendered,  and  was  reserved  for  execution  at  the 
triumph,  while  John  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
The  Romans  set  lire  to  the  extreme  quarters  of  the  city,  and  razed 
the  walls  to  their  foundation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1.  Thus  was  Jerusalem  captured  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  on  the  eighth  of  the  month  Gorpiaeus.  Previously 
taken  on  five  different  occasions,  it  was  now  for  the  second  time  laid 
in  ruins.  Asochasus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  after  him  Antiochus,  then 
Pompey,  and  subsequently  Sosius  and  Herod,  though  they  reduced, 
preserved  it.  Prior  to  their  days,  however,  it  had  been  conquered 
and  laid  waste  bv  the  king  of  Babylon,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  years  and  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  foundation. 
It  was  originally  erected  by  a prince  of  the  Canaanites,  called  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  “ The  Righteous  King  ” (Melchizedek) : for  such 
indeed,  he  was.  Wherefore  he  was  the  first  who  officiated  as  the 
priest  of  God,  and  being  the  first  to  build  the  temple,  he  gave  the 
city,  till  then  styled  Salem,  the  appellation  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Canaanitish  inhabitants  were  expelled  by  David,  the  king  of 
the  Jews  who  colonized  it  with  his  own  people ; and  it  was  four 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  and  six  months  after  his  time  when 
it  was  razed  to  its  foundations  by  the  Babylonians.  From  the  time 
of  David,  who  was  its  first  Jewish  sovereign,  until  its  destruction  by 
Titus,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years  intervened  ; 
and  from  its  first  founding  till  its  final  overthrow,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven.  Neither  its  antiquity,  nor  its  vast 
wealth,  nor  its  people  spread  over  the  whole  habitable  world,  nor  the 
great  glory  of  its  religious  service,  could  aught  avail  to  avert  its 
ruin.  Thus  terminated  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1.  The  soldiery  having  now  none  either  to  slaughter  or  plunder, 
everything  on  which  their  fury  might  vent  itself  being  removed — 
for  they  certainly  would  not  have  abstained  from  motives  of  forbear- 
ance, so  long  as  there  was  anything  to  be  done — Caesar  ordered  the 
whole  of  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  to  be  razed  to  the  foundations, 
leaving  the  three  loftiest  towers,  Phasaelus,  Hippicus,  and  Mariamne, 
and  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  enclosed  the  town  on  the  west : — 
the  latter  as  an  encampment  for  those  who  should  remain  there  in 
garrison ; the  towers,  to  indicate  to  future  times  how  splendid  and 
how  strong  a city  had  yielded  to  Roman  valour.  All  the  rest  of  the 
wall  that  encompassed  the  city  was  so  completely  levelled  with  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  lead  those  who  visited 
the  spot  to  believe  that  it  had  ever  been  inhabited.  So  fell  Jerusalem, 
a victim  of  revolutionary  frenzy  : a magnificent  city,  and  celebrated 
throughout  the  world. 

2.  Cassar  determined  to  leave  there  on  guard  the  tenth  legion,  with 
some  troops  of  cavalry  and  cohorts  of  infantry ; and  all  connected 
with  the  war  being  now  adjusted,  he  was  anxious  to  express  to  the 
army  in  general  his  approbation  of  their  achievements,  and  to  confer 
suitable  rewards  on  those  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves. 
Accordingly  a spacious  tribunal  having  been  constructed  for  him  in 
the  centre  of  his  former  encampment,  on  this  he  took  his  stand  with 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  oflicers,  so  as  to  be  within  hearing  of  the 
whole  army,  and  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  assured  them  that 
“ he  felt  under  great  obligations  to  them  for  the  good-will  which 
they  had  ever  shown  him  and  commended  them  “ for  the  prompt 
obedience,  combined  with  personal  courage,  which  they  had  exhibited 
throughout  the  war  in  many  imminent  dangers ; thus  making  those 
very  dangers  a means  of  augmenting  the  power  of  their  country,  and 
testifying  to  all  that  neither  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  strength 
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of  fortresses,  the  extent  of  towns,  nor  the  rash  daring  and  savage 
ferocity  of  antagonists,  can  ever  baffle  the  valour  of  Romans,— even 
though  with  some  of  their  foes  fortune  may  in  many  instances  have 
co-operated.  To  a glorious  conclusion,  therefore,”  he  continued, 
“ had  they  brought  the  war,  though  of  such  unusual  duration ; for 
they  could  have  expected  no  happier  issue  when  they  entered  upon 
it.  But  still  more  glorious  than  this,  and  reflecting  greater  lustre 
upon  them,  was  the  fact  that  those  whom  they  had  themselves 
appointed  to  be  governors  and  rulers  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  sent 
forward  to  the  capital,  were  received  with  universal  satisfaction,  their 
decisions  submitted  to,  and  those  who  nominated  them  regarded  with 
gratitude. 

“ Therefore,”  he  continued,  “ he  could  not  but  admire  and  love 
them  all,  knowing  that  their  alacrity  had  kept  pace  with  their  ability. 
On  those,  however,  who  had  more  particularly  signalized  themselves 
by  superior  energy,  and  not  only  shed  a lustre  on  their  own  lives  by 
valiant  exploits,  but  also  rendered  his  army  more  illustrious  by  their 
gallant  achievements,”  he  declared  that  “ he  should  forthwith  confer 
rewards  and  honours ; and  that  no  one  who  had  been  emulous  to 
exert  himself  more  than  others,  should  fail  of  due  requital.  For  to 
this  he  had  given  his  utmost  attention  ; as  he  wished  rather  to  honour 
the  virtues,  than  to  punish  the  delinquencies,  of  his  fellow-soldiers.” 

S.  He  accordingly  gave  immediate  directions  to  the  proper  officers 
to  read  the  list  of  those  who  had  performed  any  splendid  feat  during 
the  war.  Addressing  them  by  name,  he  applauded  them  as  they 
came  forward,  exulting  in  their  exploits  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
He  then  placed  golden  crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  presented  them 
with  golden  neck-chains,  long  golden  lances,  and  silver  ensigns,  and 
advanced  them  severally  to  a higher  rank.  He  likewise  distributed 
among  them,  out  of  the  spoils,  silver,  and  gold,  and  vestments,  and  of 
other  booty,  in  profusion.  All  being  rewarded,  as  he  judged  each  to 
have  deserved,  after  wishing  to  his  army  collectively  every  happiness, 
he  descended  amidst  many  acclamations,  and  proceeded  to  offer  sacri- 
fices of  thanksgiving  for  his  success.  A vast  number  of  oxen  being 
ranged  beside  the  altars,  he  sacrificed  them  all,  and  distributed  them 
to  the  troops  for  a banquet. 

Having  himself  also  joined  in  festivities  with  his  officers  for  three 
days,  he  dismissed  the  remaining  force  whither  it  was  convenient  for 
them  to  retire.  To  the  tenth  legion,  however,  he  assigned  the  custody 
of  Jerusalem,  not  ordering  them  to  their  former  quarters  by  the 
Euphrates.  Recollecting  the  conduct  of  the  twelfth  legion,  which 
under  the  command  of  Cestius  had  retreated  before  the  Jews,  he 
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banished  them  from  Syria  altogether — for  they  had  before  lain  at 
Raphanseae — and  sent  them  into  the  country  called  Melitene,  situ- 
ated upon  the  Euphrates,  on  the  confines  of  Armenia  and  Cappadocia. 
Two  of  the  legions,  the  fifth  and  fifteenth,  he  thought  proper  to 
retain  with  himself  until  his  arrival  in  Egypt.  Having  gone  down 
with  his  army  to  Caesarea  on  the  sea-coast,  he  deposited  in  that  city 
the  mass  of  his  spoils,  and  directed  the  prisoners  to  be  detained  there 
in  custody ; for  the  winter-season  prevented  his  sailing  to  Italy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1.  At  the  time  when  Titus  Caesar  was  sitting  down  to  besiege 
Jerusalem,  Vespasian,  embarking  in  a merchant-vessel,  crossed  over 
from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes.  From  thence  he  sailed  in  triremes  ; 
and  touching  at  all  the  towns  in  Iris  course,  and  being  everywhere 
cordially  received,  he  passed  over  from  Ionia  into  Greece,  and  thence 
from  Corcyra  to  the  Japygian  promontory;  whence  he  pursued  his 
journey  by  land. 

Titus,  breaking  up  from  the  maritime  Caesarea,  advanced  to  Caesa- 
rea Philippi,  as  it  is  called,  where  he  remained  for  a considerable 
time,  exhibiting  various  shows.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  here 
destroyed,  some  being  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  whilst  others  in  large 
bodies  were  compelled  to  encounter  one  another  in  combat.  It  was 
here  that  Titus  heard  of  the  capture  of  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  which 
was  effected  in  the  following  manner. 

2.  This  Simon,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  had  occupied  the 
upper  town  ; but  when  the  Roman  army  had  entered  within  the  walls 
and  was  laying  the  whole  city  waste,  accompanied  by  the  most  faithful 
of  his  friends,  and  some  stone-cutters,  with  the  iron  tools  required 
by  them  in  their  trade,  and  with  provisions  sufficient  for  many  days, 
he  let  himself  down  with  all  his  party  into  one  of  the  secret  caverns, 
and  advanced  through  it  as  far  as  the  ancient  excavation  permitted. 
Here  being  met  by  firm  ground,  they  mined  it,  in  hope  of  being  able 
to  proceed  further,  and,  emerging  in  a place  of  safety,  thus  effect 
their  escape.  But  the  result  of  the  operations  proved  the  hope  falla- 
cious. The  miners  advanced  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  the 
provisions,  though  husbanded,  were  on  the  point  of  failing. 
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Thereupon  Simon,  thinking  that  he  might  pass  a cheat  upon  the 
Romans  by  the  effect  of  .terror,  dressed  himself  in  white  tunics,  and, 
buttoning  a purple  cloak  over  them,  rose  up  out  of  the  earth  at  the 
very  spot  where  the  temple  formerly  stood.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
beholders  were  seized  with  amazement,  and  stood  fixed  to  the 
spot  • but  afterwards  approaching  nearer,  they  demanded  who  he 
was  ’ This  Simon  refused  to  tell  them,  but  directed  them  to  call  the 
general;  on  which  they  ran  quickly  to  Terentius  Rufus,  who  had 
been  left  in  command  of  the  army.  He  accordingly  came  : and,  after 
hearing  from  Simon  the  whole  truth,  he  kept  him  in  irons,  and 
acquainted  Caesar  with  the  particulars  of  his  capture.  Thus  was 
Simon,  in  retribution  for  his  cruelty  to  his  fellow-citizens,  over  whom 
he  had  exercised  bitter  tyranny,  delivered  by  God  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  who  most  deeply  hated  him ; not  reduced  under  their 
power  by  force,  but  having  voluntarily  exposed  himself  to  punish- 
ment ; — an  act  for  which  he  had  himself  barbarously  slain  many, 
falsely  accusing  them  of  deserting  to  the  Romans.  For  iniquity 
escapes  not  the  wrath  of  God,  nor  is  justice  feeble.  She  overtakes, 
though  late,  those  who  have  transgressed  against  her,  and  inflicts 
upon  the  guilty  a chastisement  the  more  severe,  because  they  flattered 
themselves  that  they  had  escaped  it,  when  not  immediately  punished. 
This  Simon  learned  when  he  fell  into  the  enraged  hands  of  the 
Romans.  His  ascent  out  of  the  ground,  however,  led  at  that  period 
to  the  discovery  in  other  caverns  of  a vast  multitude  of  the  other 
insurgents.  On  the  return  of  Caesar  to  the  maritime  Caesarea,  Simon 
was  brought  to  him  in  chains,  and  he  ordered  him  to  be  kept  for  the 
triumph  which  he  was  preparing  to  celebrate  in  Rome. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1.  Titos,  during  his  stay  at  Caesarea,  solemnized  with  great  splen- 
dour his  brother’s  birth-day ; and  in  honour  of  him  reserved  for  that 
occasion  much  of  the  punishment  of  the  Jewish  captives.  For  the 
number  of  those  who  were  destroyed,  in  the  contests  with  wild  beasts, 
by  the  flames,  or  in  combats  with  each  other,  exceeded  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  And  yet  to  the  Romans,  though  the  prisoners  perished 
in  ten  thousand  forms,  all  this  seemed  too  light  a chastisement. 
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After  this,  Caesar  removed  to  Berytus,  a city  of  Phoenicia  and  a 
Roman  colony.  Here  he  made  a longer  sojourn,  displaying  still 
greater  magnificence  in  the  celebration  of  his  father’s  birth-day,  both 
in  the  sumptuousness  of  the  shows,  and  as  regards  the  general  inge- 
nuity shown  in  the  other  branches  of  expenditure.  The  multitude 
of  captives  perished  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

2.  It  happened  about  this  time  that  charges  were  preferred  against 
the  Jews  who  remained  in  Antioch,  and  that  they  were  in  danger  of 
destruction;  disturbances  having  been  excited  to  their  prejudice  in 
that  city,  in  consequence  not  only  of  the  calumnies  now  brought 
forward  against  them,  but  also  of  some  transactions  which  had  taken 
place  not  long  previously.  Of  these  it  is  necessary  that  I should 
premise  a few  words  in  order  that  I may  give  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  subsequent  occurrences. 

3.  The  Jewish  race,  thickly  interspersed  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  particularly  abounded  in  Syria,  being  mixed  up  with  the 
people  of  that  country  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  their  own. 
Antioch,  however,  was  their  favourite  place  of  resort,  owing  partly 
to  the  great  extent  of  the  town,  but  chiefly  from  their  having  been 
allowed  by  those  who  succeeded  Antiochus  on  the  throne  to  reside 
there  undisturbed.  For,  though  Antiochus  surnamed  Epiphanes  sacked 
Jerusalem  and  despoiled  the  sanctuary,  yet  those  who  reigned  after 
him  restored  to  the  Jews  of  Antioch  all  such  offerings  as  were  made 
of  brass,  to  be  laid  up  in  their  synagogue,  and  placed  the  people 
themselves,  with  respect  to  civil  privileges,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Greeks.  And,  as  subsequent  monarchs  acted  towards  them  in 
the  same  manner,  their  numbers  greatly  augmented,  and  their  temple, 
from  its  furniture,  and  the  sumptuousuess  of  its  offerings,  assumed  an 
air  of  magnificence.  V ery  many  of  the  Greeks,  moreover,  were  from 
time  to  time  brought  over  to  their  religious  services ; and  these  were 
also  in  some  measure  incorporated  with  them. 

At  the  time  when  the  war  had  been  proclaimed,  and  Vespasian  had 
recently  landed  in  Syria,  and  when  hatred  of  the  Jews  was  every- 
where at  its  height,  one  Antiochus,  a man  of  their  own  nation,  and 
very  much  respected  on  account  of  his  father — who  was  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Jews  in  Antioch — came  forward  in  the  theatre  during  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  laid  information  against  his  own  father 
and  the  other  Jews ; charging  them  with  having  formed  a design  to 
burn  to  the  ground,  in  one  night,  the  whole  of  the  city:  and  he 
delivered  up  some  foreign  Jews,  as  accomplices  in  the  plot.  On 
hearing  this,  the  people,  unable  to  repress  their  indignation, 
demanded  that  those  delivered  up  to  them  should  be  immediately 
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committed  to  tlie  flames ; and  they  were  all  forthwith  burned  to  death 
in  the  theatre.  They  then  rushed  upon  the  Jewish  population,  con- 
ceiving that,  by  taking  immediate  vengeance  on  them,  they  should 
save  their  city.  Antiochus,  meanwhile,  inflamed  their  resentment 
still  further  ; for  thinking  to  furnish  proof  of  his  conversion  and  of  his 
hatred  of  the  Jewish  usages,  by  sacrificing  according  to  the  Greek 
mode,  he  also  suggested  that  the  others  should  be  compelled  to  do 
the  same,  as  the  conspirators  would  thus  at  once  be  detected  by  their 
unwillingness.  The  people  of  Antioch  having  employed  this  test,  a 
few  submitted — the  recusants  were  massacred. 

Antiochus,  having  received  a body  of  troops  from  the  Roman 
governor,  lorded  it  with  severity  over  his  Jewish  fellow-citizens,  not 
permitting  them  to  repose  on  the  seventh  day,  but  compelling  them 
to  do  everything  the  same  as  on  the  others  ; and  so  rigidly  did  he  exact 
obedience,  that  not  only  at  Antioch  was  the  day  of  weekly  rest  abro- 
gated, but,  the  evil  beginning  from  thence,  the  example  was  for  a 
short  time  followed  by  the  other  cities  also. 

4.  Such  being  the  misfortunes  which  had  at  that  period  befallen 
the  Jews  in  Antioch,  a second  calamity  overtook  them,  on  the  narra- 
tive of  which  we  were  about  to  enter,  when  our  attention  wras  called 
to  these  occurrences.  For  it  happening  that  the  market-square  was 
burned  down,  together  with  the  houses  of  the  magistrates,  the  record- 
office,  and  the  court-houses,  and  the  flames  having  with  difficulty 
been  prevented  from  spreading  with  destructive  violence  over  the 
whole  city,  Antiochus  charged  the  Jews  with  the  deed.  The  inhabit- 
ants, even  had  they  not  been  already  incensed  against  them,  might 
most  easily,  amid  the  consternation  which  the  accident  had  occasioned, 
have  been  influenced  by  this  calumny : — much  more  were  they  now 
inclined,  from  the  transactions  already  detailed,  to  believe  the  impu- 
tation, and  to  imagine  that  they  had  all  but  seen  them  setting  fire  to 
the  town.  Accordingly,  like  men  actuated  by  frenzy,  they  all 
rushed  upon  the  accused  with  the  most  infuriated  violence.  Nor  was 
it  without  difficulty  that  one  Cneus  Collega,  the  lieutenant,  succeeded 
in  restraining  their  fury,  requesting  permission  to  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore Caesar.  For  it  so  happened  that  Caesennius  Past  us,  the  president 
of  Syria,  who  had  already  been  sent  from  Rome  by  Vespasian,  had 
not  yet  arrived. 

The  affair  having  been  carefully  investigated  by  Collega,  the  truth 
was  discovered.  Not  one  of  the  Jews  criminated  by  Antiochus  was 
so  much  as  implicated ; the  act  being  wholly  attributable  to  some 
miscreants  loaded  with  debts,  who  fancied,  could  they  burn  die 
market-place  and  the  public  records,  that  they  would  enjoy  a release 
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from  all  demands.  Thus  the  Jews,  with  these  charges  still  hanging 
over  them,  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  issue,  harassed  with  painful 
apprehensions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  Meanwhile,  Titus  Caesar,  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
enthusiastic  manner  in  which  all  the  cities  throughout  Italy  had 
greeted  Ills  father’s  approach,  and  that  Rome  in  particular  had  re- 
ceived him  with  great  cordiality  and  splendour,  most  happily  relieved 
from  further  solicitude  on  his  account,  gave  loose  to  emotions  of  joy 
and  satisfaction.  For  even  while  still  at  a distance,  the  Italians 
without  exception  testified  their  respect  for  Vespasian  in  a manner 
as  warm  as  if  he  were  already  come,  deeming  the  expectation 
of  him  his  actual  arrival,  so  ardent  were  their  wishes,  and  so  void  of 
all  constraint  was  the  affection  they  bare  him.  To  the  senate,  who 
remembered  the  calamities  they  had  endured  in  the  changes  of  their 
princes,  it  was  desirable  once  more  to  receive  an  emperor  adorned 
with  the  gravity  of  age,  and  with  consummate  skill  in  military  affairs ; 
and  whose  exaltation  they  felt  assured  would  tend  only  to  the  safety 
of  his  subjects  : while  the  people,  exhausted  as  they  had  been  by 
intestine  broils,  still  more  ardently  longed  for  his  arrival ; conceiving 
that  not  till  then  would  there  be  an  assured  termination  of  their 
miseries,  and  confident  that  security  and  prosperity  would  then  return. 
More  especially,  however,  did  the  soldiery  look  towards  him  ; for  they 
knew  best  the  magnitude  of  the  wars  which  he  had  brought  to  a 
successful  close  : and,  having  had  proof  of  the  inexperience  and 
cowardice  of  other  princes,  they  longed  for  their  own  rescue  from 
such  deep  disgrace,  and  prayed  that  he,  who  could  alone  both  ensure 
their  safety  and  add  lustre  to  their  arms,  might  be  granted  them. 

With  such  universal  esteem  was  he  regarded,  that  those  of  higher 
rank,  impatient  of  expecting  him,  hastened  to  a great  distance  from 
Rome  to  meet  him.  Nor,  indeed,  could  any,  even  of  the  other 
citizens,  endure  the  delay  of  his  arrival ; they  all  poured  forth  in  such 
crowds — it  seeming  to  all  more  expeditious  and  easy  to  go  out  than 
to  remain — that  the  very  city  then  first  beheld  with  satisfaction  a 
solitude  within  its  walls.  For  those  who  went  out  exceeded  those 
who  remained.  But  by  the  time  that  his  approach  was  announced, 
and  while  those  who  had  advanced  to  meet  him  were  expatiating  on 
the  affability  of  his  address  to  every  one,  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  one 
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and  all,  with  wives  and  children,  were  already  waiting  at  the  road- 
sides to  receive  him ; and  from  those  whom  he  passed  in  his  progress, 
their  own  delight  at  the  spectacle,  and  the  blandness  of  his  counte- 
nance, drew  forth  various  expressions  of  applause,  while  they  hailed 
him  as  the  benefactor  and  saviour,  and  alone  worthy  Emperor  of 
Rome. 

The  whole  city  was  like  a temple,  filled  as  it  was  with  garlands  and 
incense.  Having  reached  the  palace,  though  with  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  crowds  that  pressed  around  him,  he  offered  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  household-gods  for  his  arrival.  The  multitudes  then 
betook  themselves  to  feasting,  enjoying  the  festivities  by  tribes  and 
families  and  neighbourhoods,  and  with  libations  prayed  to  God,  that 
Vespasian  might  long  sway  the  Roman  sceptre  himself,  and  that  to 
his  sons,  and  then-  descendants  in  successive  generations,  the  empire 
might  he  preserved  undisputed.  The  city  of  the  Romans,  after  this 
cordial  reception  of  Vespasian,  rapidly  advanced  to  a high  degree  of 
prosperity. 

2.  Previous  to  this  period,  while  Vespasian  was  at  Alexandria,  and 
Titus  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  a large  portion  of  the 
Germans  were  incited  to  revolt ; and,  as  the  neighbouring  Gauls  also 
coincided  in  their  views,  this  led  them  to  entertain,  in  conj  miction 
with  them,  confident  expectations  of  rescuing  themselves  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  The  Germans  themselves  were  induced  to  attempt  this 
insurrection  and  engage  in  the  war,  in  the  first  place,  by  their  natural 
disposition,  which  is  devoid  of  all  prudential  consideration,  and  prone 
to  rush  into  danger  with  never  so  little  hope  of  success  ; next,  by 
hatred  to  their  conquerors,  as  they  know  that  the  Romans  are  the 
only  people  that  have  ever  reduced  their  race  to  servitude.  But  what 
most  of  all  inspired  them  with  confidence,  was  the  present  favourable 
juncture.  For,  seeing  the  Roman  empire  involved  in  intestine 
distractions  by  the  continual  change  of  its  masters,  and  having  heard 
that  every  quarter  of  the  world,  where  their  sway  prevailed,  was  in  a 
state  of  suspense  and  fluctuation,  they  considered  that  a most 
auspicious  opportunity  was  now  presented  to  themselves  by  the 
disastrous  and  divided  condition  of  the  enemy. 

Into  this  scheme  they  were  led,  and  in  these  anticipations  buoyed 
up,  by  one  Classicus,  and  Vitellius,  leading  men  among  them,  who,  it 
was  well  known,  had  long  meditated  such  an  attempt,  and  who  now, 
emboldened  by  the  juncture,  openly  declared  their  sentiments,  and 
were  about  to  test  the  courage  of  the  populace,  who  were  heartily 
inclined  to  the  enterprise.  A large  section  of  the  Germans  had, 
accordingly,  already  agreed  to  the  revolt,  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
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the  remainder  would  come  into  their  views,  when  Vespasian,  as  if  by 
the  guidance  of  Providence,  despatched  letters  to  Petilius  Cerealius, 
who  had  formerly  commanded  in  Germany,  conferring  on  him  the  con- 
sular dignity,  and  directing  him  to  set  out  to  assume  the  command  in 
Britain.  Setting  out  accordingly  for  the  place  of  his  destination,  and 
having  received  intelligence  by  the  way  of  the  revolt  of  the  Germans, 
he  fell  upon  them,  when  they  had  already  formed  a junction  of  their 
forces ; and,  having  in  a pitched  battle  made  great  havoc  of  them,  he 
checked  their  folly,  and  compelled  them  to  be  more  prudent. 

But,  even  had  not  Cerealius  ventured  without  delay  into  that 
quarter,  they  would  ere  long  have  been  chastised.  For  no  sooner 
had  tidings  of  their  defection  reached  Rome,  than  Domitian  Caesar, 
informed  of  the  occurrence,  hesitated  not,  as  another  might  have  done 
at  his  age — for  he  was  still  a mere  stripling — to  undertake  an  affair  of 
such  magnitude.  Endowed  by  nature  with  the  heroism  of  his  father, 
and  possessed  of  experience  beyond  his  years,  he  instantly  advanced 
against  the  barbarians.  Their  hearts  failing  at  the  rumour  of  his 
approach,  they  surrendered  in  terror,  finding  it  to  their  advantage  to 
be  again  reduced  under  the  same  yoke,  before  any  disaster  befel 
them.  Domitian,  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Gaul  on  a proper  foot- 
ing, so  as  to  prevent  their  being  again  at  any  subsequent  period 
easily  thrown  into  disorder,  retraced  his  steps  to  Rome,  covered  with 
honour,  and  an  object  of  universal  regard,  on  account  of  achievements 
surpassing  his  age,  and  which  might  have  done  honour  to  his  father. 

3.  Simultaneous  with  the  above-mentioned  revolt  of  the  Germans, 
was  a daring  attempt  of  the  Scythians  against  the  Romans.  Those  of 
the  Scythians  who  are  called  Sarmatians,  an  extremely  numerous 
tribe,  stealthily  crossing  the  Ister  into  Moesia,  fell  upon  the  Romans 
with  great  violence,  the  more  difficult  to  be  resisted  as  the  attack  was 
altogether  unexpected.  Many  of  the  Romans  stationed  in  that 
quarter  they  slew,  and  among  them  the  consular  legate,  Fonteius 
Agrippa,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  who  perished  fighting 
gallantly.  They  then  overran  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  territory, 
plundering  and  pillaging  whatever  came  in  their  way. 

Vespasian,  hearing  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  of  the  devastation 
of  Moesia,  sent  Rubrius  Gallus  to  chastise  the  Sarmatians.  Many  of 
them  met  their  death  in  the  conflicts  which  ensued,  and  the  survivers 
fled  in  terror  to  their  own  country.  The  general,  having  brought  this 
war  to  a conclusion,  took  measures  also  for  future  safety ; for,  by 
occupying  the  country  with  more  numerous  and  stronger  garrisons,  he 
rendered  the  passage  of  the  river  totally  impracticable  to  the  barba- 
rians. Thus  speedily  was  the  war  in  Moesia  terminated. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1.  Titus  Caesar,  as  we  have  before  stated,  stayed  some  time  at 
Berytus.  Breaking  up  from  thence,  in  the  various  cities  of  Syria 
through  which  he  passed,  he  exhibited  sumptuous  shows,  making  the 
Jewish  captives  serve  to  display  their  own  ruin.  During  his  journey 
he  beheld  a river,  the  nature  of  which  merits  notice.  It  holds  its 
course  between  Arcaia,  a town  in  Agrippa’s  kingdom,  and  Raphanaea  ; 
and  possesses  a remarkable  peculiarity.  When  it  flows,  it  is  copious, 
and  far  from  tardy  in  its  current.  Then  all  at  once  its  springs  fail ; and 
during  the  space  of  six  days,  it  presents  a dry  channel  to  the  view. 
Again,  as  if  no  change  had  occurred,  it  gives  out  its  waters  on  the 
seventh  day  the  same  as  before.  And  it  has  always  been  observed  to 
maintain  this  order  accurately ; whence  it  has  been  called  the  Sab- 
batical river,  being  so  named  from  the  sacred  seventh  day  of  the  Jews. 

2.  The  people  of  Antioch,  when  they  heard  that  Titus  was  at  hand, 
could  not  through  joy  endure  to  remain  within  their  walls,  but 
hastened  to  meet  him,  advancing  to  the  distance  of  more  than  thirty 
furlongs;  not  men  only,  but  also  crowds  of  women  and  children, 
pouring  forth  from  the  city.  And  when  they  saw  him  approaching, 
ranging  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  they  held  out  their 
hands  in  congratulation,  and,  hailing  him  with  all  kinds  of  auspicious 
prayers,  returned  with  him.  But,  with  all  these  acclamations,  they 
ceased  not  to  importune  him  to  drive  the  Jews  from  the  town.  Titus, 
however,  unmoved  by  these  entreaties,  listened  in  silence  to  what  was 
said.  The  Jews,  meanwhile,  uncertain  as  to  his  views  aud  intentions, 
were  kept  in  a state  of  deep  and  painful  alarm.  For  Titus,  without 
delaying  at  Antioch,  immediately  pursued  his  route  to  Zeugma, 
a town  on  the  Euphrates ; where  he  was  waited  on  by  an  embassy 
from  Yologeses,  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  presented  with  a crown 
of  gold  on  his  conquest  of  the  Jews.  Having  accepted  this,  and 
entertained  the  royal  messengers  at  a banquet,  he  retraced  his  steps 
from  thence  to  Antioch. 

The  council  and  people  of  this  city  having  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  visit  their  theatre,  where  the  whole  population  had  assembled  to 
receive  him,  he  courteously  complied.  On  their  pressing  him  again 
very  urgently,  and  frequently  importuning  him,  to  expel  the  Jews 
from  the  city,  he  appositely  replied,  saying;  “Nay,  but  their  own 
country,  to  which  in  such  case  they  would  have  to  be  banished,  is 
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destroyed,  and  no  place  would  any  longer  admit  them.”  Failing  in 
this  request,  they  preferred  a second,  soliciting  him  to  remove  the 
brazen  tablets  on  which  were  inscribed  the  privileges  of  the  Jews. 
"This  Titus  also  refused,  and,  leaving  to  the  Jews  of  Antioch 
every  thing  they  had  previously  enjoyed  in  that  country,  set  out  for 
Egypt. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem ; and,  con- 
trasting the  mournful  solitude  he  then  surveyed  with  the  former 
splendour  of  the  city,  and  calling  to  mind  the  magnitude  of  its  build- 
ings, now  in  ruins,  and  their  beauty  in  former  days,  he  deplored  its 
destruction  ; not  exulting,  as  another  would,  that,  great  and  goodly 
as  it  was,  it  had  fallen  beneath  his  arms,  but  often  execrating  the 
guilt}'  authors  of  the  revolt,  who  had  drawn  down  this  chastisement 
upon  the  city  ; — thus  evincing  how  foreign  it  was  from  his  wishes, 
through  the  calamities  of  the  sufferers  to  make  a display  of  his  own 
valour.  Of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  town  no  small  portion  still  con- 
tinued to  be  found  among  the  ruins.  Much  of  it  was  dug  up  by 
the  Romans ; but  the  greater  part  was  brought  to  light  through  the 
information  of  the  captives,  that  is  to  say,  gold  and  silver,  and  other 
articles  of  the  greatest  value,  which  the  owners  had  stored  under 
ground  against  the  doubtful  fortunes  of  war. 

3.  Titus  now  proceeded  on  his  intended  journey  to  Egypt ; and, 
crossing  the  desert  with  all  possible  expedition,  reached  Alexandria. 
Having  determined  to  sail  for  Italy,  he  directed  the  two  legions 
which  had  accompanied  him  to  repair  respectively  to  their  former 
stations ; the  fifth  into  Mcesia,  the  fifteenth  into  Pannonia.  The 
leaders,  Simon  and  John,  with  the  other  captives,  seven  hundred  in 
number,  whom  he  had  selected  as  remarkable  for  their  stature  and 
the  beauty  of  their  persons,  he  ordered  to  be  conveyed  immediately 
into  Italy,  wishing  to  produce  them  at  the  triumph. 

Titus,  who  had  as  favourable  a voyage  as  he  could  have  desired, 
was  received  and  Welcomed  at  Rome  in  the  same  manner  as  his  father 
had  been.  But  what  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  Titus,  was  the 
circumstance  of  his  father’s  going  out  in  person  to  meet  and  receive 
him  ; and  the  crowd  of  citizens  were  filled  with  transport  at  beholding 
the  three  princes  themselves,  now  together.  Not  many  days  had 
elapsed  when  they  determined  that  their  successes  should  be  cele- 
brated by  one  common  triumph,  though  the  senate  had  decreed 
a separate  one  to  each.  The  day  having  been  previously  notified  on 
which  the  pageant  of  their  victories  was  to  be  celebrated,  not  an 
individual  of  the  countless  multitude  in  the  city  remained  at  home. 
All  issued  forth  ; and  they  occupied  every  spot,  wherever  it  was 
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possible  even  merely  to  stand,  leaving  only  the  space  necessary  for 
those  who  were  to  he  the  objects  of  attraction  to  pass  onward. 

4.  Day  had  not  yet  dawned,  when  the  whole  of  the  military 
inarched  out  in  companies  and  divisions,  under  their  officers,  and 
drew  up  around  the  gates,  not  at  the  upper  palace,  but  near  the 
temple  of  Isis ; for  there  the  emperors  reposed  that  night.  As 
morning  broke,  Vespasian  and  Titus  came  forth,  crowned  with  laurel 
and  clothed  with  ancestral  purple  robes,  and  proceeded  to  the  Octavian 
walks ; for  there  the  senate  and  the  chief  magistrates,  with  those 
of  equestrian  rank,  aw'aited  their  approach.  A tribunal  had  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  colonnades.  This  they  ascended,  and  seated 
themselves  on  ivory  chairs  placed  there  for  the  purpose.  Instantly 
a shout  of  joyful  acclaim  burst  from  the  troops,  all  bearing  many 
testimonies  to  their  valour.  The  princes  were  unarmed,  dressed  in 
silk,  and  crowned  with  laurel.  Vespasian,  having  acknowledged  their 
acclamations,  which  they  wished  still  to  continue,  made  the  signal  for 
silence.  Deep  and  universal  stillness  prevailing,  he  rose,  and,  covering 
with  his  cloak  the  greater  part  of  his  head,  offered  up  the  usual 
prayers,  Titus  praying  also  in  like  manner.  The  prayers  concluded, 
Vespasian  having  addressed  the  assemblage  in  general  in  a short 
speech,  dismissed  the  soldiers  to  the  customary  repast  provided  for 
them  by  the  emperors.  He  then  retired  himself  to  the  gate  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  triumphal  processions  always  passing  through  it, 
has  received  its  appellation  from  them.  Here  they  first  took  some 
refreshment,  and  then,  having  clothed  themselves  in  the  triumphal 
robes  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  whose  statues  stood  by  the  gate,  they 
commanded  the  pageant  to  move  forward,  driving  through  the 
theatres,  that  the  assembled  crowds  might  have  a better  view. 

5.  It  is  impossible  for  language  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
multitude  of  those  spectacles,  and  their  magnificence  in  every  thing 
that  one  can  conceive,  whether  as  regards  works  of  art,  diversity  of 
riches,  or  natural  rarities.  For,  almost  all  the  acquisitions  that  have 
been  made  one  after  another  by  those  who  have  ever  at  any  time 
enjoyed  the  favours  of  fortune — the  various  productions,  admirable 
and  sumptuous,  of  different  nations — all  these  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  empire  exhibited  on  that  day  collected  together.  Silver  and 
gold  and  ivory  in  profusion,  and  wrought  in  multitudinous  forms, 
might  be  seen,  not  as  if  carried  in  procession,  but  flowing,  so  to  speak, 
like  a river. 

Here  were  tapestries  borne  along,  some  of  the  rarest  purple,  some 
embroidered  by  Babylonian  art  into  accurate  representations  of  life  : 
transparent  gems,  moreover,  some  set  in  crowns  of  gold,  others  in 
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other  fashions  ; and  of  these  so  vast  was  the  display,  that  we  thence 
learned  how  erroneously  we  had  supposed  any  of  them  to  be  rare. 
Borne  in  the  procession,  likewise,  were  images  of  their  gods,  remark- 
able for  size,  and  of  singularly  elaborate  workmanship  ; and  of  these 
none,  but  what  was  of  costly  materials.  Many  species  of  animals, 
also,  were  led  along,  all  wearing  appropriate  decorations.  In  charge 
of  the  several  species  was  a multitude  of  men  adorned  with  purple  gar- 
ments, and  dresses  interwoven  with  gold  ; while  those  men  who  were 
destined  for  the  procession  itself  had  about  them  choice  and  magni- 
ficent ornaments  which  struck  the  eye  with  astonishment.  In  the 
crowd  of  captives,  moreover,  none  was  to  be  seen  unadorned  : the 
beautiful  variety  of  their  dresses  concealing  from  view  any  unsightliness 
arising  from  the  wretched  condition  of  their  bodies.  But  nothing  in 
the  pageant  excited  so  much  wonder  and  admiration  as  the  structure 
of  the  platforms.  For  such  was  their  magnitude,  as  to  cause  alarm, 
and  make  men  distrust  the  firmness  of  their  support ; many  of  them 
rising  to  three  and  four  stories ; and  you  were  at  once  delighted  and 
astonished  by  the  magnificence  of  the  fabric.  Many  of  them  were 
covered  with  tapestries  interwoven  with  gold  ; while  gold  and  ivory 
ingeniously  wrought  were  affixed  round  about  them  all.  The  war  was 
likewise  exhibited  in  numerous  representations,  divided  into  different 
sections,  and  affording  an  extremely  vivid  portraiture  of  its  events. 

Here  was  to  be  seen  a happy  country  devastated ; there  entire 
bodies  of  hostile  armies  slaughtered : some  again  in  flight : others 
led  into  captivity:  walls  of  extraordinary  magnitude  laid  in  ruins  by 
engines  : strong  fortresses  overpowered  : the  defences  of  populous 
cities  completely  mastered,  and  an  army  pouring  within  the  walls : 
every  spot  deluged  with  blood  ; and  the  hands  of  those  incapable  of 
resistance  uplifted  in  supplication:  fire  cast  into  temples:  houses  over- 
thrown, and  their  owners  buried  in  the  ruins  ; and,  after  wide-spread 
desolation  and  woe,  rivers  flowing,  not  over  a cultivated  country,  nor 
supplying  water  to  man  and  beast,  but  running  through  a land  on 
every  side  still  wrapt  in  flames.  For  to  endure  such  calamities  had 
the  Jews  given  themselves  up  to  the  war.  The  art,  moreover,  and 
exquisite  workmanship  of  the  designs,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
events,  exhibited  them  as  if  actually  occurring  before  their  eyes. 

On  each  of  these  platforms  was  placed  the  governor  of  one  of  the 
captured  cities,  in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  taken.  A number  of 
ships  also  followed.  The  spoils  iu  general  were  borne  in  confused 
heaps  ; but  conspicuous  above  ail  were  the  vessels  taken  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  A golden  table,  many  talents  in  weight,  and  a candle- 
stick, made  in  like  manner  of  gold,  but  constructed  in  a different 
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fashion  from  what  is  in  ordinary  use  among  us.  For  in  the  centre, 
affixed  to  a pedestal,  rose  a pillar,  from  which  extended  slender 
branches,  resembling  in  their  arrangement  the  figure  of  a trident ; 
and  to  the  top  of  each  of  these  was  attached  a brazen  lamp.  These 
lamps  were  seven,  indicating  the  honour  paid  to  that  number  among 
the  Jews.  After  these  was  borne  the  law  of  the  Jews— last  of  the 
spoils.  These  were  succeeded  by  a numerous  party  carrying  images 
of  victory,  all  made  of  ivory  and  gold.  Next  came  Vespasian  in  a 
chariot,  followed  by  Titus;  Domitian  riding  beside  them  sumptuously 
apparelled,  and  mounted  on  a charger  deservedly  admiied. 

6.  The  triumphal  procession  terminated  at  the  temple  of  J upiter 
Capitolinus,  on  arriving  at  which  it  stopped;  for  it  was  an  ancient 
usage  there  to  remain,  until  the  death  of  the  general  ol  the  enem} 
was  announced.  This  was  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  who  had  been  led  in 
the  pageant  among  the  captives.  Bound  round  with  a halter,  and 
scourged  meanwhile  by  those  who  led  him,  he  was  dragged  to  that 
place,  overlooking  the  forum,  where  the  Roman  law  fequired  that 
malefactors  condemned  to  death  should  be  executed.  V hen  the 
tidings  arrived  that  Simon  was  no  more,  and  the  assemblage  had 
responded  with  a shout  of  joy,  they  commenced  the  sacrifices ; which 
having  been  offered  with  the  customary  prayers,  they  returned  to  the 
palace. 

Some  the  emperors  themselves  entertained  at  a feast : all  the  rest 
had  handsome  preparations  made  for  banquets  at  home.  For  the 
city  of  the  Romans  kept  festival  that  day  in  celebration  of  the  victory 
obtained  in  the  campaign  against  her  enemies,  of  the  termination  of 
her  civil  dissensions,  and  of  the  dawning  of  her  hopes  of  prosperity. 

7.  The  triumphs  being  concluded,  and  the  empire  of  the  Romans 
settled  on  the  most  secure  basis,  Vespasian  determined  to  erect  a 
temple  to  Peace.  This  he  very  speedily  completed,  and  in  a style 
exceeding  all  human  conception.  For,  besides  having  at  his  disposal 
the  extraordinary  resources  with  which  his  wealth  supplied  him,  he 
also  embellished  the  edifice  with  the  works  of  painting  and  statuary 
achieved  in  past  times.  For  in  that  shrine  were  accumulated  and 
stored  up  all  those  objects,  for  the  sight  of  which  men  had  before 
wandered  over  the  whole  world,  anxiously  desiring  to  see  them,  while 
they  lay  in  different  countries.  Here  he  laid  up  also  the  golden 
vessels  from  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  on  which  he  prided  himself. 
Their  law,  however,  and  the  purple  veils  of  the  sanctuary,  he  ordered 
to  be  deposited  and  kept  in  the  palace. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  Lucilius  Bassus,  having  been  despatched  to  Judaea  as  legate, 
and  having  received  the  array  from  Cerealius  Vitellianus,  gained  over 
the  fortress  of  Herodium,  together  with  the  troops  in  garrison  there. 
This  donp,  he  drew  together  the  whole  of  the  military — who  formed 
a considerable  force,  but  were  scattered  about  in  detached  parties — 
and  among  them  the  tenth  legion,  and  resolved  on  an  expedition 
against  Machaerus.  This  fortress  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
demolish,  lest  its  strength  should  induce  many  to  revolt.  For  its 
natural  defences  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire  its  occupants 
with  a high  confidence  of  security,  and  to  retard  and  alarm  an 
assailant.  For  the  very  site  that  is  fortified  is  a rocky  eminence, 
which  rises  to  so  great  a height,  that  on  that  account  alone  it  would 
be  difficult  to  reduce  it;  while  it  is  so  contrived  by  the  hand  of 
nature  as  to  be  quite  inaccessible  ; for  it  is  trenched  about  on  all  sides 
with  ravines  of  depth  immeasurable  to  the  eye,  which  cannot  easily 
be  crossed,  and  which  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  mound  up.  For 
the  valley  which  intercepts  it  on  the  west  extends  sixty  furlongs, 
making  the  lake  Asphaltitis  its  limit ; and  it  is  at  a part  on  this  side 
that  Machaerus  itself  attains  its  greatest  elevation.  The  ravines, 
again,  on  the  north  and  south,  though  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that 
just  mentioned,  are  equally  impracticable  to  an  attacking  army. 
The  ravine  on  the  east  is  found  to  be  not  less  than  a hundred  cubits 
in  depth,  and  is  terminated  by  a mountain  which  lies  over  against 
Machaerus. 

2.  Remarking  these  natural  advantages  of  the  spot,  Alexander, 
king  of  the  Jews,  first  erected  a fortress  there,  which  was  subsequently 
demolished  by  Gabinius  in  his  war  with  Aristobulus.  But  when 
Herod  was  king,  deeming  it  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention,  and  of 
the  strongest  fortification,  more  particularly  from  its  proximity  to 
Arabia,  with  regard  to  which  it  was  conveniently  situated,  and  of 
which  it  commanded  a prospect,  he  enclosed  in  consequence  a large 
space  of  ground  with  ramparts  and  towers,  and  built  there  a city, 
with  an  ascent  leading  up  from  it  to  the  very  summit  of  the  hill.  On 
the  top  of  this,  moreover,  and  round  the  very  brow  of  it,  he  raised 
a wall,  and  at  the  angles  erected  towers  a hundred  and  sixty  cubits 
high.  In  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  he  constructed  a palace, 
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magnificent  both  from  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  apartments.  He  pre- 
pared, moreover,  a number  of  cisterns  in  the  most  convenient  situa- 
tions to  receive  the  rain,  and  provide  an  abundant  supply  ; as  if  vying 
with  nature,  and  seeking  by  artificial  munitions  to  surpass  the  strength 
and  security  with  which  she  had  invested  it.  For  he  still  further 
deposited  there  a large  quantity  of  missiles  and  engines,  and  carefully 
attended  to  the  preparation  of  whatever  might  enable  its  inmates  to 
set  at  defiance  the  most  protracted  siege. 

3.  In  the  palace  grew  a plant  of  rue,  of  astonishing  size,  equalling 
in  height  and  thickness  the  largest  fig-tree.  There  was  a tradition 
that  it  had  continued  from  the  times  of  Herod ; and  it  would  probably 
have  remained  for  a very  long  period,  had  it  not  been  cut  down  by  the 
Jews  who  took  possession  of  the  place.  In  the  ravine  which  encom- 
passed the  town  on  the  north,  there  is  a spot  called  Baaras,  which 
produces  a root  of  the  same  name.  In  colour  it  resembles  flame,  and 
towards  evening  emits  a bright  light.  Those  who  approach  and  wish 
to  pluck  it  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  lay  hands  upon  it,  as  it  recedes 
from  the  grasp,  and  is  only  rendered  stationary  by  pouring  upon  it 
some  peculiar  animal  secretions.  And  even  then  to  touch  it  is  certain 
death,  unless  the  root  itself  is  carried  suspended  from  the  hand.  It  is 
also  taken  in  another  manner  without  danger,  as  follows.  They  dig 
round  it  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  leave  but  a very  small  portion  of  the  root 
covered.  They  then  tie  a dog  to  it ; and  he,  in  his  efforts  to  follow 
the  person  who  bound  him  to  it,  easily  draws  it  up ; but  the  dog 
instantly  dies,  as  if  delivered  up  in  the  stead  of  him  who  would  have 
removed  the  plant.  For  after  this,  no  one  need  fear  to  handle  it.  It 
is  eagerly  sought  for,  though  the  search  is  attended  with  such  dan- 
gers, on  account  of  a single  virtue.  For  what  are  called  demons — that 
is,  the  spirits  of  wicked  men,  which  enter  into  the  living,  and  destroy 
them,  unless  aid  be  obtained — are  quickly  expelled  by  this  root,  if 
merely  applied  to  the  diseased. 

In  this  place,  moreover,  flow  fountains  of  warm  water,  differing 
much  in  taste  from  each  other,  some  of  them  being  bitter,  others  not 
at  all  deficient  in  sweetness.  Many  springs  of  cold  water  also  gush 
out  near  each  other,  and  these  not  confined  to  the  lower  situations  ; 
but,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  at  a short  distance  is  seen  a cave, 
with  a basin  of  no  great  depth,  and  overhung  by  a projecting  rock. 
Above  this  rock  rise,  as  it  were,  two  breasts,  at  a short  interval  from 
each  other,  one  of  which  yields  extremely  cold  water,  the  other 
extremely  hot.  These,  when  mixed,  make  a highly  agreeable  bath, 
medicinal  in  its  properties,  but  particularly  useful  in  nervous  affec- 
tions. In  this  spot,  also,  are  mines  of  sulphur  and  alum. 
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4.  Bassus,  after  reconnoitering  the  place  at  every  point,  deter- 
mined to  make  his  approaches  by  filling  up  the  ravine  towards  the 
east.  He  accordingly  commenced  his  operations,  labouring  to  com- 
plete his  mounds  with  all  expedition,  and  by  means  of  them  to 
lighten  the  toils  of  the  siege.  The  Jews  who  were  shut  up  within, 
separating  themselves  from  the  strangers,  whom  they  regarded  as 
merely  a useless  crowd,  compelled  them  to  remain  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  and  be  the  first  to  meet  the  dangers.  They  themselves, 
meanwhile,  seized  and  kept  possession  of  the  upper  citadel,  not  less 
on  account  of  the  strength  of  its  defences,  than  with  a view  to  their 
own  safety,  conceiving  that  they  could  obtain  pardon,  should  they 
deliver  up  the  fortress  to  the  Romans.  But  they  wished  first  to  put 
to  the  proof  their  hopes  of  escaping  a blockade. 

They,  in  consequence,  made  spirited  sallies  from  day  to  day ; and 
engaging  hand  to  hand  with  those  who  fell  in  their  way,  though  many 
lost  their  lives,  they  nevertheless  slew  great  numbers  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  invariably,  however,  the  opportunity  seized  upon,  which 
mainly  decided  the  victory  on  either  side  ; in  favour  of  the  Jews,  if 
they  fell  upon  the  Romans  when  more  off  their  guard  than  usual ; — 
of  those  on  the  mounds,  if,  anticipating  their  sallies,  they  received 
them  protected  by  their  armour.  But  not  on  these  conflicts  was  the 
termination  of  the  siege  destined  to  depend.  An  accidental  and 
unexpected  occurrence  imposed  on  the  Jews  the  necessity  of  surren- 
dering the  fortress. 

There  was  among  the  besieged  a youth  bold  to  enterprise,  and 
active  to  execute,  by  name  Eleazar.  He  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  sallies,  stimulating  many  to  go  out  and  impede  the 
progress  of  the  mounds,  and  in  the  conflicts  making  much  and  fearful 
havoc  among  ihe  Romans ; while,  to  those  v'ho  ventured  to  sally  forth 
with  him,  he  rendered  the  attack  easy,  and,  himself  the  last  to  with- 
draw,  provided  them  with  an  unendangered  retreat.  Now,  on  one 
occasion  it  so  happened,  that,  after  tlie  conclusion  of  the  engagement, 
and  when  both  parties  had  retired,  he,  as  despising  the  enemy,  and 
not  thinking  that  any  of  them  would  then  resume  the  contest,  remained 
outside  the  gates,  conversing  with  those  upon  the  wall,  his  attention 
being  wholly  engrossed  by  them.  One  Rufus,  belonging  to  the 
Roman  camp,  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  saw  the  opportunity,  and,  run- 
ning suddenly  upon  him,  when  no  one  could  have  expected  it,  lifted 
him  up,  armed  as  he  was,  while  the  spectators  on  the  wall  were  stupi- 
fied  by  astonishment,  and  succeeded  in  transferring  him  to  the  Roman 
camp. 

The  general  having  ordered  him  to  be  stripped,  and  taken  to  a spot 
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most  exposed  to  the  view  ol  those  who  were  looking  on  from  the  citj , 
and  there  scourged,  the  Jews  were  deeply  affected  by  his  misfortune, 
and  the  whole  town  bewailed  him  with  lamentations  exceeding  what 
the  calamity  of  a single  individual  might  call  forth.  Perceiving  this, 
Bassus  proceeded  to  practise  a stratagem  against  the  enemy,  which 
he  hoped  would  so  heighten  their  distress,  as  to  compel  them  to  pur- 
chase the  safety  of  the  man  by  a surrender  of  the  fortress.  And  in 
this  hope  he  was  not  disappointed.  He  commanded  a cross  to  be 
erected,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  instantly  suspending  Eleazar.  On 
observing  this,  those  who  were  in  the  fortress  were  seized  with  deeper 
anguish,  and  bewailed  him  with  piercing  shrieks,  crying  out  that  it 
was  an  insupportable  calamity.  Thereupon,  Eleazar  besought  them 
not  to  allow  him  to  undergo,  before  their  eyes,  so  pitiable  a death  ; 
but  to  consult  their  own  safety  by  yielding  to  the  strength  and  for- 
tune of  the  Romans,  now  that  all  were  subdued. 

His  appeals  completely  unmanned  them,  and  as  many  within  also 
pleaded  for  him — for  he  was  of  a high  and  very  numerous  family— 
they  yielded  to  a compassion  beyond  their  nature,  and  sent  a depu- 
tation without  delay  to  the  Romans  to  treat  of  a surrender  of  the 
fortress,  requiring  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  withdraw  in  safety, 
and  take  with  them  Eleazar.  The  Romans  and  their  general  having 
acceded  to  these  conditions,  the  multitude  in  the  lower  town,  on 
hearing  of  the  separate  compact  which  the  Jews  had  made,  determined 
on  their  part  to  make  off  secretly  during -the  night.  But  as  soon  as 
the  gates  were  thrown  open,  those  who  had  come  to  terms  with 
Bassus,  informed  him  of  the  fact ; whether  grudging  them  their  safety, 
or  through  fear  lest  they  should  themselves  be  charged  as  accessories 
to  their  flight.  The  most  resolute  of  the  fugitives  succeeded  in 
cutting  their  way  through,  and  escaped.  Of  those  taken  in  the  town, 
the  men,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  were  slaugh- 
tered : the  women  and  children  were  enslaved.  Bassus,  thinking 
liimself  bound  to  observe  his  agreement  with  those  who  surrendered 
the  fortress,  allowed  them  to  depart,  and  restored  Eleazar. 

5.  Having  settled  affairs  in  this  quarter,  Bassus  proceeded  with  his 
troops  by  forced  marches  to  the  forest  of  Jardes,  as  it  is  called,  having 
been  informed  that  many  of  those  who  had  formerly  fled  from  Jeru- 
salem and  Machaerus,  during  the  sieges  of  those  places,  had  there 
assembled.  On  reaching  the  spot,  and  finding  the  intelligence 
correct,  he  commenced  by  surrounding  the  entire  place  with  his 
cavalry,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of  the  Jews  who  might  attempt 
to  cut  their  way  through ; and  directed  the  infantry  to  fell  the  trees, 
among  which  the  fugitives  had  taken  shelter.  The  Jews  Were  in 
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consequence  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  bold  attempt, 
in  the  hope  that  by  a desperate  effort  they  might  possibly  escape. 
Accordingly,  forming  themselves  into  a mass,  they  rushed  forward 
with  a shout,  and  fell  upon  the  troops  that  hemmed  them  in.  These 
received  them  gallantly ; and  thus,  utter  despair  animating  the  ont 
side,  and  emulation  the  other,  the  conflict  was  long  maintained.  The 
issue,  however,  was  not  alike  to  the  respective  combatants;  the 
Romans  having  lost  in  all  twelve,  and  a few  wounded ; while  of  the 
Jews  from  that  engagement  not  one  escaped;  all,  to  the  number  of 
not  less  than  three  thousand,  having  perished.  Among  the  slain  was 
their  general,  Judas,  the  son  of  Ari,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken 
as  the  leader  of  a company  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  where  he 
effected  his  escape  by  withdrawing  secretly  into  some  of  the  subter- 
raneous passages. 

6.  About  the  same  time  Caesar  wrote  to  Bassus,  and  Liberius 
Maximus,  the  procurator,  directing  them  to  sell  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  territory  ; for  he  did  not  colonize  a single  city  there,  reserving 
the  country  as  his  private  property.  To  eight  hundred  alone,  who 
were  discharged  from  further  service  in  the  army,  he  assigned  for 
their  habitation  a place  called  Ammaus,  distant  sixty  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem.  On  the  Jews,  wherever  they  might  be,  he  imposed  a 
tribute  of  two  drachms,  to  be  paid  by  each  man  every  year  into  the 
Capitol,  as  they  formerly  paid  into  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Such 
was  at  this  date  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Judaea. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1.  While  Vespasian  was  now  holding  for  the  fourth  year  the  reins 
of  empire,  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  became  involved  in 
severe  calamities,  with  all  his  family.  The  occasion  was  as  follows. 
Caesennius  Paetus,  then  appointed  president  of  Syria,  sent  letters  to 
Caesar,  but  whether  believing  what  he  said,  or  from  enmity  to 
Antiochus,  was  never  fully  ascertained,  stating  that  “ Antiochus  and 
his  son  Epiphanes  had  determined  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Romans,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Parthians ; 
and  that  he  ought,  therefore,  to  anticipate  their  movements,  lest  they 
should  be  first  in  the  field,  and  involve  the  whole  Roman  empire 
in  war.”  . . 
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Such  intelligence,  thus  conveyed  to  him,  Caesar  was  not  the  man  to 
overlook,  more  particularly  as  the  proximity  of  these  princes  to  one 
another  rendered  the  matter  deserving  of  greater  attention.  For 
Samosata,  the  chief  city  of  Commagene,  lying  on  the  Euphrates, 
would  afford  the  Parthians,  were  such  a design  in  contemplation,  an 
easy  passage  and  a secure  retreat.  Accordingly,  Paetus,  gaining 
credit  for  his  story,  and  receiving  authority  to  do  what  he  thought 
expedient,  made  no  delay ; but,  while  Antiochus  and  his  friends  were 
expecting  nothing  of  the  kind,  suddenly  invaded  Commagene;  the 
sixth  legion,  some  cohorts,  and  a few  troops  of  cavalry,  constituting 
his  force. 

In  this  expedition  he  was  also  supported  by  two  sovereign  princes, 
Aristobulus,  who  ruled  in  Chalcidice,  as  it  is  styled,  and  Sohemus, 
king  of  Emesa,  so  called.  Then-  inroad  met  with  no  opposition : for 
throughout  the  country  none  wished  to  raise  a hand  against  them. 
Antiochus,  on  hearing  these  unexpected  tidings,  unable  even  to  think 
of  a war  with  the  Romans,  determined  to  leave  his  entire  kingdom 
just  in  the  state  in  which  it  was,  and  to  withdraw  privately  with  his 
wife  and  children,  hoping  that  he  might  thus  evince  to  the  Romans 
his  innocence  of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  And  proceeding  to 
a plain  at  the  distance  of  a hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  from  his 
capital,  he  there  pitched  his  tents. 

2.  Psetus  despatched  a body  of  troops  to  seize  on  Samosata : and 
through  them  he  retained  possession  of  the  town,  while  he  hastened 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  oppose  Antiochus  in  person. 
Embarrassing  as  was  his  situation,  however,  the  king  could  not  he 
induced  to  take  any  hostile  step  against  the  Romans,  but,  lamenting 
his  misfortune,  was  content  to  submit  to  whatever  it  might  be  his  lot 
to  endure.  His  sons,  notwithstanding,  being  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
skilled  in  war,  and  excelling  in  physical  strength,  could  not  easily 
brook  his  fall  without  a struggle.  Epiphanes  and  Callinicus,  accord- 
ingly, tried  their  strength.  A fierce  conflict  ensued,  which  continued 
during  the  whole  day ; the  young  princes  giving  proofs  of  distin- 
guished valour ; and,  when  night  parted  the  combatants,  they  were 
found  to  have  sustained  no  loss.  But,  though  such  had  been  the 
issue  of  the  conflict,  still  Antiochus  could  not  be  induced  to  remain ; 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughters  he  fled  into  Cilicia : — a step 
which  broke  down  the  spirits  of  his  troops.  For,  considering  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  kingdom  in  despair,  they  revolted,  and  went  over 
to  the  Romans  ; and  despondency  was  visible  in  every  countenance. 

It  became  necessary,  in  consequence,  for  Epiphanes  and  his  friends 
to  provide  for  their  safety  before  they  should  be  entirely  deserted 
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by  their  confederates.  Ten  horsemen  were  all  that  crossed  the 
Euphrates  with  him.  Thence  they  proceeded  without  molestation  to 
V ologeses,  king  of  Parthia ; by  whom  they  were  not  treated  with 
’ disdain,  as  fugitives,  but  with  every  mark  of  respect,  as  if  still  enjoy- 
ing their  ancient  prosperity. 

3.  Antiochus,  on  coming  to  Tarsus  of  Cilicia,  was  taken  into 
custody  by  a centurion  despatched  for  that  purpose  by  Paetus,  who 
sent  his  prisoner  in  irons  to  Rome.  Vespasian,  however,  could  not 
endure  to  have  the  king  thus  brought  to  him,  thinking  it  becoming 
rather  to  respect  ancient  friendship,  than,  under  pretext  of  the  war, 
to  cherish  implacable  resentment.  He  therefore  gave  orders  that  his 
chains  should  be  struck  off,  while  he  was  still  upon  the  road,  and 
countermanding  at  the  same  time  his  journey  to  Rome,  directed  him 
to  remain  for  the  present  at  Lacedaemon.  He  gave  him,  moreover, 
ample  supplies  of  money,  that  he  might  not  only  enjoy  affluence,  but 
live  in  royal  state.  On  hearing  of  this,  Epiphanes  and  his  adherents — 
who  had  hitherto  felt  the  greatest  apprehensions  on  his  father’s 
account — were  relieved  from  their  serious  and  painful  anxiety.  They 
had  a hope,  moreover,  that  Caesar,  through  the  representations  of 
Vologeses,  who  had  written  to  him  on  the  subject,  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  them;  for,  however  well  off  they  might  be,  they  could  not 
endure  to  live  beyond  the  Roman  empire.  Caesar  having  humanely 
granted  them  safe  conduct,  they  repaired  to  Rome,  where  they  were 
soon  joined  by  their  father  from  Lacedaemon ; and  there  they 
continued  to  reside,  treated  with  all  distinction. 

4.  The  nation  of  the  Alans — whom,  I think,  we  have  elsewhere 
stated  to  be  Scythians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  river  Tanais,  and 
the  lake  Maeotis — designing  at  this  juncture  to  penetrate  into  Media 
and  the  parts  beyond  it,  for  plunder,  addressed  themselves  to  the  king 
of  the  Hyrcanians,  who  was  master  of  the  pass  which  king  Alexander 
had  closed  with  iron  gates.  Being  granted  ingress  by  him,  they  fell 
in  great  numbers  upon  the  Medes,  who  entertained  no  suspicions, 
and  pillaged  a populous  country,  abounding  in  flocks  and  herds,  no 
one  venturing  to  oppose  them.  For  Pacorus,  the  sovereign  of  that 
country,  fled  in  terror  to  his  fastnesses ; and,  having  abandoned  all 
besides,  with  difficulty  recovered  from  them  his  wife  and  concubines, 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  by  a ransom  of  a hundred  talents. 
Prosecuting,  therefore,  the  work  of  rapine  unresisted  and  quite  at 
their  leisure,  they  proceeded  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Armenia,  laying 
every  thing  waste.  Teridates,  who  reigned  there,  meeting  them,  and 
giving  them  battle,  was  on  the  point  of  being  made  prisoner  in  the 
engagement ; a noose  having  been  thrown  over  him  by  one  at  a 
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distance,  who  would  have  dragged  him  away,  had  he  not  instantly  cut 
the  cord  with  his  sword  and  effected  his  escape.  The  invaders,  only 
rendered  the  more  fierce  by  this  opposition,  desolated  the  country  ; 
and,  carrying  off  a vast  multitude  of  men,  with  much  booty  besides, 
from  both  kingdoms,  returned  once  more  to  their  own  homes. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1.  Bassus,  who  had  died  in  Judaea,  was  succeeded  in  his  govern- 
ment by  Flavius  Silva ; who,  seeing  the  whole  country  reduced  to 
subjection,  with  the  exception  of  one  fortress  which  still  stood  out, 
drew  all  his  forces  together  from  their  quarters,  and  marched 
against  it.  The  fortress  bore  the  name  of  Masada ; and  Eleazar,  a 
man  of  influence  among  the  Sikars,  who  had  seized  on  it,  there  held 
command.  He  was  a descendant  of  Judas,  who,  when  Quirinus  was 
despatched  as  censor  into  J udasa,  prevailed  on  numbers  of  the  Jews, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  not  to  enroll  themselves.  For  it  was  at  that 
juncture  that  the  Sikars  combined  against  those  who  were  willing  to 
obey  the  Romans,  treating  them  in  every  way  as  enemies,  plundering 
their  property,  driving  off  their  cattle,  and  setting  fire  to  their 
habitations : for  those,  they  said,  who  so  ignobly  threw  away  the 
freedom  which  had  cost  the  Jews  so  many  struggles,  and  had  acknow- 
ledged their  preference  for  the  Roman  yoke,  in  nowise  differed  from 
aliens.  This  was,  however,  only  a pretext,  and  was  put  forward  by 
them  as  a cloak  for  their  cruelty  and  avarice  ; a fact  made  evident  by 
their  proceedings.  For  the  people  did  join  with  them  in  the  revolt, 
and  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  Romans ; yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  their  conduct  towards  them  became  more  atrocious  than  ever. 
And  when,  again,  they  were  convicted  of  falsehood  in  this  pretext, 
they  treated  still  worse  those  who,  in  self-justification,  upbraided 
them  with  their  villany.  For  that  period  had,  somehow,  become  so 
prolific  in  iniquity  of  every  description,  amongst  the  Jews,  that  no 
work  of  evil  was  left  unperpetrated ; nor,  were  any  one  to  aim  by  his 
ingenuity  to  devise  it,  could  he  discover  any  thing  more  strange : so 
universal  was  the  contagion,  both  in  public  and  private,  and  sucli  the 
emulation  to  surpass  each  other  in  acts  of  impiety  towards  God,  and 
of  injustice  towards  their  neighbours;  the  powerful  oppressing  the 
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multitude,  and  the  multitude  hastening  to  destroy  the  powerful. 
These  desired  to  tyrannize,  those  forcibly  to  seize  and  plunder  the 
goods  of  the  opulent. 

The  Sikars  set  the  first  example  of  this  flagitiousness  and  cruelty 
to  their  kindred  : they  left  no  language  unemployed  that  might  insult, 
no  deed  unessayed  for  the  destruction  of  those  against  whom  they 
conspired.  But,  wicked  as  they  were,  John  showed  that  even  they 
were  more  moderate  than  himself.  For,  not  only  did  he  put  to  death 
all  who  suggested  just  and  salutary  measures,  treating  such  of  the 
citizens  especially  as  his  worst  enemies  ; hut  he  also  in  his  public 
capacity  filled  his  country  with  a thousand  evils,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a man  who  had  already  dared  even  to  be  impious 
towards  God.  For  he  spread  his  table  with  unlawful  meats,  and  dis- 
carded the  rule  of  purity  sanctioned  by  our  forefathers ; so  that  it 
can  no  longer  excite  surprise,  that  he  who  could  act  towards  God 
with  impiety  so  insane,  should  not  have  observed  towards  men  the 
offices  of  gentleness  and  humanity. 

And  then,  again,  what  evil  did  not  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  perpe- 
trate ? Or  what  outrage  did  he  abstain  from,  towards  the  very  free- 
men who  had  invested  him  with  arbitrary  power?  What  ties  of 
friendship  or  of  kindred  rendered  them  not  more  ferocious  in  their 
daily  murders?  For  injury  to  strangers  they  regarded  as  ignoble 
wickedness ; but  deemed  it  a splendid  piece  of  bravado  to  show  cruelty 
towards  their  nearest  relations.  Yet  the  frenzy  of  the  Idumseans  out- 
vied even  their  desperate  fury.  For  those  most  execrable  monsters, 
after  having,  in  order  to  blot  out  every  vestige  of  religious  worship, 
butchered  the  chief-priests,  proceeded  to  uproot  whatever  remnant 
there  still  was  of  our  civil  polity,  and  introduced  into  every  depart- 
ment the  utmost  licentiousness.  In  this  excelled  the  horde  of  the 
so-called  Zealots,  who,  by  their  deeds,  proved  their  appellation  true. 
For  every  deed  of  evil  they  zealously  emulated,  leaving  nothing  un- 
rivalled which  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition  as  having  been 
formerly  perpetrated  ; though  they  applied  this  designation  to  them- 
selves as  if  zealous  in  the  cause  of  virtue  ; either,  from  their  savage 
nature,  mocking  those  injured,  or  as  deeming  the  greatest  evils  good. 
Accordingly,  they  met,  each,  a merited  end ; God  awarding  due  punish- 
ment to  them  all.  For  all  the  inflictions  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
capable  of  enduring  fell  on  them,  even  to  the  latest  moment  of  that  life, 
which  they  sustained  in  the  agonies  of  complicated  tortures  to  its  close. 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  that  they  suffered  less  than  they  perpetrated ; 
for  no  punishment  could  reach  the  measure  of  their  crimes.  But 
those  who  perished  through  their  cruelty  the  present  is  not  the  proper 
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season  to  deplore  as  they  deserve.  I shall,  therefore,  return  to  that 
part  of  the  narrative  where  I digressed. 

2.  Against  Eleazar  and  the  Sikars,  who  with  him  held  possession 
of  Masada,  the  Roman  general  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  forces  ; 
and,  having  quickly  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  the  district, 
he  placed  garrisons  in  the  most  eligible  quarters.  That  none  of  the 
besieged  might  find  it  easy  to  effect  their  escape,  he  threw  up  a wall 
round  the  entire  circuit  of  the  fortress,  and  distributed  his  sentinels. 
He  encamped  himself  on  a spot  which  he  selected  as  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  operations,  at  that  point  where  the  rocks  of  the 
fortress  adjoined  the  neighbouring  mountain;  though,  otherwise, 
inconvenient  for  an  adequate  supply  of  necessaries.  For,  not  only 
had  provisions  to  be  conveyed  from  a distance,  and  with  distressing 
labour  to  the  J ews  to  whom  this  duty  was  assigned ; but  water  also 
had  to  be  brought  to  the  camp,  there  being  no  fountain  at  hand. 
These  preparatory  arrangements  being  completed,  Silva  entered  on 
the  siege,  which  demanded  much  skill  and  severe  exertion,  owing  to 
the  strength  of  the  fortress,  the  nature  of  which  I shall  now  describe. 

3.  A rock,  not  inconsiderable  in  circumference,  and  lofty  through- 
out its  entire  length,  is  encompassed  on  every  side  by  ravines  of  such 
vast  depth  that  they  are  unfathomable  by  the  eye;  precipitous  withal, 
and  inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  every  living  creature,  except  in  two 
places,  where  the  rock  admits  a not  easy  ascent.  Of  these  passages, 
the  one  leads  from  the  lake  Asphaltitis  and  fronts  the  sun-rising : the 
other,  by  which  the  approach  is  less  difficult,  is  from  the  west.  The 
former  is  called  the  snake,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  that  rep- 
tile in  its  narrowness  and  continual  involutions.  For  its  line  is 
broken  at  the  projections  of  the  precipices  ; and,  returning  frequently 
into  itself,  and  gradually  lengthening  out  again,  it  advances  but 
slowly.  In  going  through  it  the  feet  must  alternately  be  firmly  fixed. 
Destruction,  withal,  is  imminent ; for  on  either  side  yawn  deep 
chasms,  so  terrific  as  to  appal  the  most  undaunted  spirit.  When  you 
have  by  this  ascended  thirty  furlongs,  you  reach  the  summit,  which, 
instead  of  contracting  to  a point,  expands  into  a plain. 

On  this  the  high-priest  Jonathan  first  erected  a fortress,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Masada.  Subsequently,  the  arrangement  of  the 
place  occupied  the  anxious  attention  of  king  Herod,  who  surrounded 
the  entire  summit  with  a wall,  seven  furlongs  in  length,  built  of  white 
stone,  and  twelve  cubits  in  height,  by  eight  in  breadth ; on  which 
stood  seven  and  thirty  towers  fifty  cubits  in  altitude.  From  these  were 
communications  with  apartments  constructed  around  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  wall.  For  the  king  reserved  the  top  of  the  hill  for  culti- 
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vation,  the  soil  being  rich,  and  softer  than  any  plain ; in  order  that, 
should  there  he  at  any  time  scarcity  of  provision  outside,  those  who 
had  committed  their  safety  to  the  fortress  might  not  suffer  from  it. 
Moreover,  he  built  a palace  there,  at  the  western  ascent,  under  the 
ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  inclining  to  the  north.  The  wall  of  this 
edifice  was  strong  and  of  great  height,  with  four  towers  of  sixty  cubits 
at  the  angles.  The  fitting  up  of  the  apartments,  galleries,  and  baths, 
in  the  interior,  was  diversified  and  sumptuous : the  buildings  being 
supported  throughout  by  pillars,  each  formed  of  a single  block ; and 
the  walls  and  floors  of  the  rooms  being  laid  with  variegated  stones. 
To  each  of  the  dwelling-places,  both  on  the  summit  and  around  the 
palace,  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  wall,  he  had  cut  in  the  rock  a 
number  of  capacious  cisterns,  as  reservoirs  of  water ; thus  securing 
a supply  as  ample  as  if  derived  from  fountains.  An  excavated  road, 
imperceptible  to  those  outside,  led  from  the  palace  to  the  very  top  of 
the  hill.  The  open  approaches,  however,  could  not  easily  be  used  by 
an  attacking  army  ; for  the  eastern,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was 
impracticable  from  its  nature,  while  that  on  the  west  was  barred,  at 
the  narrowest  part,  by  a huge  tower,  distant  not  less  than  a thousand 
cubits  from  the  summit,  and  which  it  was  neither  possible  to  pass, 
nor  easy  to  reduce.  It  had,  moreover,  been  rendered  difficult  of 
access  even  to  those  who  traversed  it  without  cause  for  alarm.  Thus 
had  the  fortress  been  defended  against  hostile  attacks,  both  by  nature 
and  art. 

4.  The  provisions  laid  up  within  might  excite  still  greater  admira- 
tion, both  for  their  profusion  and  their  durability.  Much  corn  had 
been  stored  there,  amply  sufficient  to  last  for  many  years,  together 
with  wine  and  oil  in  abundance.  Pulse,  also,  in  its  different  varieties, 
and  dates,  had  been  accumulated.  All  these  Eleazar,  when  treachery 
made  him  and  his  Sikars  masters  of  the  fortress,  found  in  perfect 
preservation  and  nowise  inferior  to  those  recently  laid  in  ; though, 
from  the  time  of  their  being  stored,  to  the  capture  by  the  Romans, 
almost  a century  had  elapsed.  Nay,  the  Romans  also  found  what 
remained  of  the  fruits  undecayed.  He  would  not  err  who  should 
attribute  this  durability  to  the  atmosphere,  which,  from  the  height  of 
the  citadel,  was  free  from  all  terrene  and  impure  admixture.  There 
were,  likewise,  discovered  here  vast  quantities  of  arms  of  various 
descriptions,  which  had  been  treasured  up  by  the  king,  sufficient  for 
ten  thousand  men  ; unwrought  iron,  also,  with  brass  and  lead  : prepa- 
rations evidently  designed  for  important  occasions. 

For  it  is  said  that  Herod  provided  this  fortress  as  a refuge  for  him- 
self, suspecting  a twofold  Tdanger;  the  one  from  the  Jewish  people, 
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lest,  deposing  him,  they  should  restore  the  line  of  their  ancient  kings  : 
the  greater  and  more  serious  from  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  who 
made  no  secret  of  her  intention,  but  frequently  addressed  herself  to 
Antony,  urging  him  to  destroy  Herod,  and  praying  Him  to  confer  on 
her  the  throne  of  Judaea.  And,  far  from  having  any  expectation  of  his 
not  gratifying  her,  one  may  rather  feel  surprise  that  Antony  should 
never  have  obeyed  her  commands,  miserably  enslaved  as  he  was  by 
his  passion  for  her.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  fears  as  these 
that  Herod  fortified  Masada,  to  leave  it  to  the  Romans  for  the  con- 
cluding work  of  their  war  with  the  Jews. 

5.  The  Roman  general,  having  now  completed  his  barrier  round 
the  entire  exterior  of  the  fortress,  as  we  have  already  related,  and 
taken  the  strictest  precautions  lest  any  one  should  escape,  commenced 
the  siege.  One  spot  alone  he  found  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
mounds.  In  the  rear  of  the  tower  which  secured  the  pass  leading 
from  the  west  to  the  palace  and  the  summit  of  the  hill,  was  a projec- 
tion of  rock,  which  formed  there  a platform  of  considerable  breadth, 
and  withal  remarkably  prominent,  but  still  three  hundred  cubits 
below  the  elevation  of  Masada.  It  was  called — The  White  Cliff. 
Silva,  having  ascended  and  taken  possession  of  this,  ordered  his  troops 
to  bring  earth  for  the  mound.  Working  zealously  and  with  many 
hands,  they  raised  a solid  bank,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  cubits. 
This  being,  however,  still  deemed  of  insufficient  stability  and  extent 
for  sustaining  the  machines  of  escalade,  there  was  built  upon  it,  with 
great  stones  fitted  to  each  other,  a raised  work  fifty  cubits  broad  and 
of  equal  altitude.  The  other  machines  were  similarly  constructed  to 
those  originally  invented  by  Vespasian,  and  subsequently  by  Titus, 
for  carrying  on  their  sieges  : and  beside  these,  a sixty-cubit  tower  was 
also  put  together,  completely  cased  with  iron ; whence  the  Romans, 
discharging  missiles  from  numerous  scorpions  and  balistas,  quickly 
dislodged  those  who  were  fighting  from  the  ramparts,  and  prevented 
them  from  showing  themselves. 

At  the  same  time,  also,  Silva,  having  constructed  a large  battering- 
ram,  directed  it  to  play  without  intermission  on  the  wall ; and  having, 
though  with  difficulty,  effected  a breach,  he  laid  it  in  ruins.  The 
Sikars,  however,  before  this  could  be  done,  had  hastily  thrown  up 
another  wall  inside,  which,  being  soft  and  capable  of  breaking  the 
violence  of  the  stroke,  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  the  same  fate  from 
the  engines.  It  was  constructed  as  follows  : — Large  beams  were  laid 
lengthways  continuously,  and  fastened  together  at  the  extremities. 
There  were  two  parallel  rows  of  these,  distant  from  one  another  the 
breadth  of  the  wall,  and  the  intermediate  space  was  filled  up  with 
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on  the  fnce  of  its  dislocated  pavement  it  exhibits  the  tracks  of  wheels  which, 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  rumbled  through  the  crowded  ways  of  a populous 
city.  On  either  side  of  this  pavement  the  fallen  columns  show  where  stood 
its  temples,  halls,  and  palaces.  Similar  remains  of  the  architectural  magni- 
ficence of  the  place  are  scattered  over  the  uneven  surface  around,  far  and 
wide. 

Josephus  tells  us,  Book  III.  c.  7,  that  Vespasian  not  only  abandoned  the 
inhabitants  to  an  indiscriminate  slaughter ; but  overthrew  the  city  itself. 
That  it  was  however  afterwards  restored  appears  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
long  held  an  important  rank  among  the  metropolitan  cities  of  Syria,  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.  Some  confusion,  however,  attaches  to  the 
historical  notices  of  this  place,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  were  one 
or  two  other  cities  of  Palestine  of  the  same  name. 


JULIUS  CJESAR. 

The  high  fortunes  of  Caesar  glanced  only — once  and  again— upon  the 
destinies  of  Judma.  Yet  in  his  account  of  what  occurred  in  these  in- 
stances, we  find  Josephus  consistent  with  the  known  character  and  policy 
of  this  great  man. 

Pompey  had  brought  the  Jewish  prince,  Aristobulus,  and  his  children, 
captives  to  Rome.  Him,  after  the  fall  of  Pompey,  Caesar  released,  return- 
ing him  to  his  country,  supported  by  two  legions  ; but  there  he  early 
met  his  fate  by  poison,  and  thus  for  a time  the  expectations  of  Caesar  in 
Syria  were  disappointed.  These  reverses  were  however  temporary  ; and 
in  accepting  the  proffered  friendship  of  so  valiant  and  skilful  an  enemy  as 
Antipater  (father  of  Herod)  Caesar,  guided  by  an  instinct  never  wanting  in 
men  of  his  order,  secured  for  himself  the  able  and  faithful  services  of  one 
who  might  otherwise,  not  improbably,  have  thwarted  his  purposes  in  the 
East.  The  honours  and  appointments  thus  earned  by  the  Idumaean  leader 
at  the  hand  of  Caesar,  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  main  means  that  enabled 
this  half  Jewish  prince  to  found  the  monarchy  which,  as  subservient  to 
Rome,  secured  for  the  Jewish  people,  through  a long  course  of  years,  a 
degree  of  national  importance  which,  on  other  conditions,  they  could  not  have 
enjoyed.  In  this  view,  therefore,  Julius  Cajsar  may  properly  be  thought 
of  as  having  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  in  the  family 
of  Herod.  Pompey  had  vanquished  and  spared  Judaea.  Caesar  was  the 
author  of  its  renovation. 

Antipater,  by  Caesar’s  favour,  exercised  authority  as  Procurator  of 
J udaea. 
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SARACENIC  TOWER, 

ON  A TRIBUTARY  OF  THE  JORDAN. 

The  ranges  of  lulls  on  either  side  of  the  Ghor,  or  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
are  intersected,  especially  on  the  western  side,  by  many  valleys,  or  wadys, 
each  with  its  winter  torrent  yielding  its  contribution  to  the  “ swellings  ” 
of  that  river.  Of  these  tributaries  the  greater  number  pay  their  dues 
only  during,  or  at  most  for  a short  time  after,  the  rainy  season  : at  other 
times,  nothing  is  seen  of  them  but  a dry  and  rugged  bed.  A few,  however, 
are  perennial  streams,  and  these  roll  a rapid  flood,  more  or  less  copious  at 
different  seasons,  between  acclivitous  banks,  into  the  Jordan.  The  now- 
ascertained,  and  extraordinary  fall  of  this  river,  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  necessarily ' implies  that  the  waters  which  reach  it  toward 
its  exit,  and  which  descend  from  the  hill  country  of  Judasa,  should  be  rapid 
torrents  ; or  at  least  that  they  should  be  such  whenever  the  supply  of  water 
is  abundant.  One  such  stream,  taking  its  rise  among  the  hills  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  passes  near  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jericho,  and 
reaches  the  Jordan  through  a tortuous  course,  at  a point  about  six  miles 
from  the  exit  of  that  river  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  view  presented  in  this  Plate  is  that  of  a sharp  bend  of  this  tributary, 
which  urges  its  way  between  precipitous  and  rocky  banks.  The  quad- 
rangular building  which  commands  the  level  space  embraced  by  this  bend, 
is  apparently  of  Saracenic  origin  ; but  it  would  probably  be  found,  like  so 
many  of  the  buildings  of  Palestine,  to  be  a superstructure  resting  upon  sub- 
stantial masonry,  of  the  time  of  Herod,  or  even  of  a more  remote  age.  It 
is  to  the  country  shown  in  this  view,  if  not  to  this  very  spot,  that  applies 
the  description  given  by  Josephus  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho, 
Book  IV.  c.  8,  § 3,  pp.  91,  92. 

The  stream,  which,  in  this  view,  is  seen  winding  its  way  around  a lime- 
stone promontory,  is  evidently  pursuing  a steep  descent,  and  is  pouring 
a copious  body  of  water  down  its  wady,  at  a rapid  pace.  This  consists 
with  what  is  now  known  of  the  levels  of  this  district.  These  tributary 
waters  join  the  Jordan  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  its  exit  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  when  that  river  has  nearly 
reached  its  lowest  point  of  depression.  But  the  stream  takes  its  rise  in  the 
hill-country,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  ; the  valley  through  which 
it  runs  must  therefore  decline  very  rapidly  in  its  course  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  probably  it  would  be  found  to  make  several  precipitous  falls 
within  that  distance. 

Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  stream  represented  in  the  Plate.  But  at 
the  time  when  this  view  was  taken,  these  indications  of  what  has  since  been 
ascertained — concerning  the  extraordinary  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea — 
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were  not  very  distinctly  understood.  Travellers  had  struck  the  Jordan  at 
different  points,  but  they  had  failed  to  apprehend  the  fact  of  its  fall  through 
. nearly  a thousand  feet,  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  The  rapids  of  the 
river  had  scarcely  been  seen,  and  those  views  of  the  Ghor  which  have  been 
before  the  public  have  given  the  idea  of  the  tranquil  passage  of  a body  of 
waters  through  a nearly  level  country.  Such  an  idea  is  presented  by 
several  of  the  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Tipping.  Among  these  sketches  that 
now  before  us  is  the  only  one  which  clearly  indicates  the  fact  of  a pre- 
cipitous descent. 

In  truth,  there  is  much  of  mystery  still  attaching  to  this  river,  not- 
withstanding the  explorations  and  discoveries  (those  especially  of  Lynch) 
which  lately  have  attracted  so  much  attention.  Geologically,  this  river, 
and  this  caldron-sea  into  which  it  fruitlessly  pours  its  wealth  of  sweet 
waters,  is  without  a counterpart  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  river, 
from  its  rise  in  Lebanon,  and  in  its  course  through  its  first  and  second 
reservoirs — Lake  Huleh  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee — in  its  leaps  and  windings 
onward  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  its  disappearance  there  by  evaporation, 
brings  before  us  a mass  of  facts  which  at  present  are  neither  fully  defined, 
nor  brought  into  order  in  a scientific  sense.  And  how  much  yet  remains 
to  be  ascertained  concerning  the  asphaltic  abyss  ! If  the  fables  current  in 
ancient  times,  and  in  our  own,  have  been  disproven  by  modern  travel,  this 
dispersion  of  fictitious  wonders  has  only  served  to  bring  more  distinctly 
before  us  the  unquestionable  marvels  of  this  lake  and  district. 


MASADA. 

(northern  face.)  P.  87. 

Whatever  relates  to  this  remarkable  object  is  postponed  until  the  last 
of  the  Plates  representing  it,  has  been  brought  forward. 


LOWER  POOL,  AT  HEBRON. 

This  tank  is  one  of  those  works,  still  subsisting  in  Palestine,  to  which 
a very  remote  antiquity  may  safely  be  assigned.  There  are  two  pools  of 
this  sort  at  Hebron  ; the  larger,  and  lower  of  the  two,  is  represented  in  the 
vignette  Plate  ; the  smaller  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  not 
far  from  the  great  mosque,  the  long  roof  and  minarets  of  which  are  seen  in 
thi3  view  rising  above  the  town,  directly  opposite  the  spectator. 
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This  Lower  Pool  measures  133  feet  on  each  side  ; its  depth  is  about 
50  feet,  (Robinson  says  21  feet  8 inches  ;)  and  it  contains  a variable  depth 
of  water,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  inasmuch  as  its  gatherings  are 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  winter  drainage  of  the  valley.  The  sub- 
structure of  this  tank  is  of  a kind  indicating  its  high  antiquity.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  lining-wall  and  coping  have  undergone  frequent  repairs 
from  age  to  age.  Flights  of  steps,  at  two  of  the  corners,  lead  down  to  the 
water  level. 

This  pool,  although  it  is  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  resembles  very 
nearly,  in  its  construction  and  appearance,  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  presently 
to  be  described  ; as  it  does  also  the  Upper  Pool  of  Gihon,  (see  the  Plate, 
Vol.  I.  p.  lvii.) 

The  Plate  before  us  shows  that  portion  of  the  town  which  occupies  the 
slope  between  the  Great  Mosque  and  the  Pool.  The  houses,  in  this  part, 
are  substantially  built — flat  roofed,  and  these  roofs,  for  the  most  part, 
sustain  domes— a mode  of  building  which  is  characteristic  of  Palestine, 
if  not  peculiar  to  it.  The  valley,  in  the  centre  of  which  Hebron  lies,  is 
richly  fertile,  and  abounds  also  with  ancient  trees — oaks  and  olives  ; and 
the  natural  recommendations  of  the  site  are  such  as  to  accord  well  with 
those  associations  that  attach  to  it  as  the  scene  of  the  patriarchal  history,  and 
again  of  that  David.  It  was  among  these  verdant  hills,  undoubtedly,  that 
the  warrior-poet  composed  several  of  those  sacred  odes  which  have  nurtured 
the  devotional  affections  of  the  “ true  worshippers  ” in  every  land,  and  from 
age  to  age. 

As  to  the  identity  of  this  pool  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt.  Lord 
Nugent  says,  “ Its  position  is  the  only  one  which  the  pool  of  those  times 
(Scripture  antiquity)  could  have  occupied  ; and  its  size,  the  form  of  its 
construction,  and  the  cement  with  which  it  is  coated  throughout,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  story  of  its  great  antiquity.” — Lands,  Classical  and 
Sacred,  ch.  viL 

Several  references  to  the  Pool  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Old  Testament 
history.  It  is  probable  that  to  these  pools,  which,  from  their  position,  may 
well  have  been  the  reservoirs  of  pleasure  grounds,  the  Royal  Preacher 
refers  when  he  narrates  his  own  achievements — “ I made  me  great  works  ; 
I builded  me  houses  ; I planted  me  vineyards  : I made  me  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  I planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  : I made  me  pools 
of  water,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees.”  Eccles.  ii. 
4—6. 

A less  pleasing  but  more  distinct  reference  to  this  pool  occurs  in  the 
history  of  David,  (2  Sam.  iv.  12,)  for  it  was  by  the  side  of  it  that  he 
hanged  the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth. 
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IIIPPICUS.  — HIPPICUS,  NORTH  SIDE,  (A.)  — WESTERN 
ANGLE  OF  THE  CITY  WALL. 

In  explanation  of  these  three  Plates,  a reference  should  first  be  made  to 
that  given  in  Yol.  I.  p.  lvii. — Upper  Pool  of  Gihon,  and  west  side 
of  Jerusalem, — which  shows  the  position  of  the  Citadel,  and  the  Jaffa  Gate 
adjoining  it.  The  square  towers  which  rise  above  the  wall,  near  to  the 
gate,  are  the  same  as  those  shown  fas  seen  from  the  interior  of  the  city 
wall)  in  the  Plate — Western  Angle  of  the  City  Wall.  In  this  view  the 
spectator  stands  near  to  the  extreme  western  projection  of  the  wall,  and  the 
eye  traverses  the  extent  of  it  to  that  point  where  it  makes  a turn  eastward, 
nearly  at  a right  angle,  enclosing  the  Armenian  convent,  the  buildings  and 
gardens  of  which  are  seen  toward  the  right.  Between  these  buildings  and 
the  Citadel,  rise  the  roof  and  dome  of  el-Aksa.  The  structure  of  the  city 
wall,  as  here  exhibited,  should  be  noticed.  It  consists  of  an  interior  lower 
wall,  sustaining  a pathway  below  the  battlements  of  the  outer  crust  of  the 
wall,  and  which,  with  interruptions  here  and  there,  may  be  pursued  to 
a great  extent  around  the  city. 

In  the  Plate — Hippicus,  the  direction  of  sight  is  from  the  interior 
toward  the  Jaffa  Gate  ; and  the  front  of  the  tower  on  which  the  light 
obliquely  falls,  is  the  same  as  that  shown  in  shadow  on  the  next  Plate- — 
Hippicus  (A).  This  last  view  was  taken  from  the  roof  of  an  adjoining 
house.  The  fosse,  therefore,  the  low  fronting  wall  of  which  appears  in  the 
one  Plate,  is  partially  seen  in  its  length  in  the  other. 

“The  north-eastern  tower,”  says  Dr.  Wilson,  (the  structure  shown  in 
these  plates)  “ which  is  called  by  Europeans  the  ‘ Tower  of  David,’  and 
which  now  bears  the  Turkish  standard,  is  fitted  to  attract  particular 
attention.  It  is  a quadrangular  erection,  exhibiting  both  modern  and 
ancient  masonry.  The  antique  portion,  which  is  of  course  the  lowest,  is  of 
unequal  height,  but  in  some  parts  it  rises  from  the  fosse  below  (which  is 
partly  filled  up)  to  a height  of  about  forty  feet,  forming  apparently  a solid 
mass  of  building,  to  which  no  entrance  has  yet  been  discovered.  The 
stones  of  which  it  is  constructed  are  bevelled  at  the  edges  ; and  some  of 
them  are  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  about  four  feet  in 
height.” — Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  432. 

The  square  tower  thus  presented  in  its  different  aspects,  is  one  of  those 
structures  to  the  lower  part  of  which,  unquestionably,  a very  remote  date 
may  be  attributed.  A continuous  historic  testimony,  reaching  down  from 
the  Biblical  era  to  modern  times,  secures  its  identity,  and  should  attract 
toward  it  especial  attention.  At  the  first  glance,  that  peculiar  species  of 
masonry  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Ilaram  wall — 
on  all  sides,  and  within  and  about  the  Damascus  Gate,  indicates  an  origin 
far  earlier  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  superstructure,  or  to  any  of  the 
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adjoining  buildings.  In  proof  and  illustration  of  this,  the  reader  is 
requested  to  turn  to  those  Plates  of  the  First  Volume  which  exhibit  this 
same  order  of  masonry  in  the  substructures,  namely  ; — Entablature  and 
Window,  p.  xvi.  ; Double  Archway,  p.  xxii. ; Elevation  of  the  Wall 
and  Sfringstones,  p.  xxv.  ; IIaram  Wall,  pp.  xxxi.,  xxxii.  ; Wall 
near  St.  Stephen’s  Gate,  p.  xlii.  ; Interior  Wall,  p.  xlvii.  The  same 
character  of  work,  peculiar  as  it  is,  and  without  any  parallel  (it  is  believed) 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  country  which  once  was  subject  to  the  Jewish 
monarehs,  will  be  shown  in  some  other  instances  which  present  themselves 
in  the  Holy  City.  It  meets  us  again  at  Baalbec,  at  Djebail — the  ancient 
Byblus,  and,  in  a signal  manner,  at  Hebron,  in  the  substructures,  angles, 
and  buttresses  of  the  Great  Mosque. 

Whoever  has  contemplated,  and  has  carefully  examined,  the  bevelled 
masonry  of  these  various  structures,  is  compelled  to  recognise  it  as  the 
distinctive  mark  of  an  architectural  era  ; and  moreover,  as  this  order  of 
work  meets  us  invariably  under  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  relative  con- 
ditions, the  high  antiquity  which  is  asserted  for  it  appears  to  be  attested  in 
an  incontrovertible  manner.  It  is  found  always  to  constitute  the  lower 
portion  of  any  wall  of  which  it  is  a part ; it  combines,  in  most  instances, 
single  stones  of  prodigious  magnitude,  with  others  of  smaller  dimensions, 
skilfully  intermingled,  and  yet  all  highly  finished,  and  very  exactly  fitted, 
the  joints  being  perfectly  true.  And  then  these  substructures  are  found  to 
sustain  superstructures,  the  style  of  which  indicates  clearly  enough  the  age 
and  people  they  belong  to.  On  these  variously  chiselled  “tables  of  stone,” 
we  read,  in  no  very  ambiguous  symbols,  the  history  of  the  country  from 
modern  times,  up  to  the  remotest  periods  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  the  ‘ Tower  of  David,’  as  it  appeared  in 
his  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  terms 
according  well  with  its  present  appearance.  Those  of  his  nation— about 
two  hundred  in  number,  who  were  then  resident  in  Jerusalem,  dwelt,  he 
says,  “in  one  corner  of  the  city,  under  the  Tower  of  David.  About  ten 
yards  of  the  base  of  this  building  are  very  ancient,  having  been  constructed 
by  our  ancestors  j the  remaining  part  was  added  by  the  Mahometans,  and 
the  city  contains  no  building  stronger  than  the  Tower  of  David.” 

With  these,  and  with  its  present  appearance,  agrees  what  Josephus 
affirms  of  Hippicus,  as  completed  by  Herod.  Book  V.  c.  4,  p.  127. 


HARAM:  PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE. 

(west  side.) 

The  great  quadrangle  of  the  Haram,  which  anciently  had  one  or  more 
gates  on  each  side,  is  now  accessible  on  the  north  and  west  sides  only  ; 
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for  we  should  not  mention,  as  a frequented  entrance,  that  concealed  gal- 
lery beneath  el-Aksa,  which  Mr.  Tipping  explored.  The  gate  of  the 
southern  wall  has  long  been  closed,  except  to  clandestine  feet.  The 
Golden  Gate,  also,  has  been  sealed  for  centuries.  The  Plate  already 
described,  North-East  Corner  op  the  Haram,  shows  an  entrance  under 
an  archway  close  to  the  eastern  wall.  There  is  another  similar  entrance  at 
the  termination  of  a street  or  lane,  running  north-west  by  north,  from  the 
northern  wall.  On  the  western  side  there  are  three  (or  four)  entrances. 
But  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  accessible  of  these,  is  the  one 
situated  at  the  termination  of  a principal  street  which  runs  in  a westerly 
direction  toward  the  Citadel.  It  is  this  entrance  that  is  represented  in  the 
Plate.  The  open  wooden  gate  allows  to  “ infidel  ” eyes  a glimpse  of  the 
interior  ; and  what  is  seen  in  this  direction  is  a portion  of  the  raised 
platform  on  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar  stands,  with  a colonnade  on  its 
southern  side.  At  this  spot  less  of  the  ancient  substructure  of  the  Haram 
wall  is  visible  than  at  a few  paces  toward  the  right  hand,  where,  at  the 
Jews’  place  of  waiting,  these  remains  rise  to  a considerable  height,  and  so 
continue  on  to  the  southern  corner.  What  meets  the  eye  above  and  about 
this  entrance  is  chiefly  Saracenic,  with  a mixture  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, together  with  some  Turkish  botching.  Here,  as  in  so  many  places 
in  the  Holy  City,  every  age  through  the  track  of  historic  time  has  left  its 
record  ; and  if  this  heterogeneous  mass  could,  at  leisure,  be  laid  open  to  the 
light  of  day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  builders  of  the  age  of  Solomon 
might  claim  their  part;  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  theirs;  followed  by 
those  of  the  “ Return,”  and  then  of  Herod’s  time,  and  of  Hadrian’s,  and 
of  Justinian’s,  and  of  those  who  since  have  followed  as  masters  of  the  land. 


DJEBAIL  ; OR,  GEBAL. 

The  view  of  this,  for  the  most  part,  modern  castle,  is  introduced  as 
furnishing  a remarkable  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  that  cyelopean 
masonry,  with  its  bevelled  joinings,  which  so  often  attracts  attention  in  and 
about  Jerusalem.  It  here  meets  us  at  a remote  point,  on  the  coast,  north- 
ward ; but  yet  a few  hours’  distance  only  from  Baalbec,  where  also  it  so 
much  prevails.  These  remains  of  a very  remote  age  present  themselves  to 
the  eye  at  several  points  around  this  castle.  Single  stones  measure  sixteen 
and  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  they  are  wrought  in  the  same  careful 
manner.  The  occurrence  of  this  peculiar  style  here,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
Phoenician  territory,  again  at  Baalbec — and  yet  rarely,  if  at  all,  elsewhere 
than  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Hebron,  comports  well  with  the  supposition,  which 
the  text  of  Scripture  favours,  that  in  all  these  instances  it  is  attributable  to 
those  Phoenician  workmen  whom  Solomon  engaged  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  temple. 
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STREET  IN  JERUSALEM. 


This  place  is  one  among  the  few  that  have  retained  their  name,  almost 
unaltered,  through  the  entire  track  of  historic  time.  Djebail — Jebeil — 
Gebal — ’rai — signifying  a hill.  By  the  Greeks  the  place  was  called  By  bios. 
Its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  as  being  well  skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
Tyre  availed  herself  of  this  noted  ability  in  several  species  of  work. 
Ezekiel  says,  “ The  ancients  of  Gebal  (cl  irpttrjivTtpoi  Bt/3\iW)  and  the 
wise  men  thereof,  were  in  thee,  thy  calkers,”  &c.  The  massive  stones 
of  a mole  are  said  to  be  perceptible,  stretching  out  from  the  shore  ; and 
on  the  height  are  the  remains  of  a spacious  theatre.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  755, 
mentions  this  place  as  situated  on  a height,  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was 
signalized  by  the  worship  of  Adonis,  to  whom  a temple  there  was  dedicated. 


VILLAGE  OF  SILOAM,  AND  EL  AKSA. 

The  western  declivity  of  the  hill,  called  the  “Mount  of  Offence,”  is 
occupied  by  the  straggling  village  of  Siloam,  which  overhangs  the  right 
bank  of  the  brook  Kedron — a portion  of  which  is  seen  in  this  Plate.  On 
the  left  is  the  wedge-shaped  ridge,  called  Ophel,  at  the  termination  of  which 
is  the  Fountain  and  Pool  of  Siloam.  In  front,  rises  the  rocky  southern 
aspect  of  the  Temple  plateau,  with  its  wall,  and  within  this  the  Mosque  of 
El  Aksa.  This  Plate  shows  the  general  position  of  that  portion  which  is 
exhibited  in  its  details  in  the  Plate,  (Vol.  I.)  Haram  Wall,  South-East 
Corner,  and  it  shows  moreover,  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  siege, 
how  secure  the  city  was  on  this,  its  southern  side,  from  any  modes  of  attack 
known  to  ancient  military  art. 


STREET  IN  JERUSALEM.— STREET  IN  JERUSALEM  (A). 

The  first  of  these  Plates  exhibits  that  mode  of  arching  over  the  streets 
which  sheds  so  much  gloom  upon  the  thoroughfares  of  the  Holy  City.  The 
street  here  represented  is  one  running  parallel  to  the  western  wall  of  the 
Haram,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it : the  spectator  is  looking  nearly 
due  north.  The  second  Plate  shows  a street  which  runs  at  a right  angle 
with  the  one  seen  in  the  first ; the  direction  of  sight  being  west. 
Both  views  are  quite  characteristic  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the 
city.  The  pavement,  inartificially  constructed  with  stones  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  presenting  frequent  “ occasions  of  stumbling,”  is,  in  many  places, 
almost  covered  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  of  the  most  offensive  matters. 


STREET  IN  JERUSALEM. 
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Moreover,  as  the  stone  chiefly  employed  in  this  paving  is  of  a kind  suscep- 
tible of  a high  polish,  which  in  course  of  time  it  receives  from  the  trend 
of  man  and  of  the  camel,  the  chances  of  a dangerous  fall  are  many. 
Artificers,  in  various  lines,  and  the  vendors  of  small  wares,  occupy  the 
vacant  spaces  and  corners  ; while  midway  in  these  narrow  lanes,  camels 
squat  to  receive  their  load.  Besides  the  archways,  at  so  many  points 
bestriding  these  streets,  overhanging  balconies,  and  basket-work  protrusions, 
diminish  the  amount  of  daylight  below,  and  so  greatly  obstruct  the  circula- 
tion of  air,  as  to  give  a damp  and  chilly  feeling  to  many  parts  of  the  city. 

In  pacing  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  an  observant  eye  is  almost  at  every 
step  attracted  by  the  confusedly  mingled  remains  of  past  times.  Often  do 
the  not-to-be-mistaken  materials  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  with  their  care- 
fully worked  surfaces  and  fine  joinings,  constitute  portions  of  wall  in  the 
street-fronts  of  the  houses.  In  some  instances  such  remains  may  have 
constituted  parts  of  an  ancient  structure,  which  is  still  in  its  original 
position  ; but  more  often  they  have  evidently  been  placed  where  they  are 
by  the  hand  of  the  Saracen,  the  Norman,  or  the  Turk — each  in  his  turn 
availing  himself  as  he  could  of  the  heaps,  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  have  choked  its  level  ways,  and  filled  up  its  hollows. 
Among  these  confusions  of  eighteen  centuries,  learned  exploration  will 
one  day  take  its  leisurely  course,  and  will  do  so  not  without  fruit.  The 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  resounding  with  the  tools  of  the  European  antiquary, 
shall  utter  the  secrets  of  time,  and  the  “ stones  out  of  the  wall,”  when  thus 
questioned,  shall  answer  to  the  challenge,  and  tell  the  story  of  many  ages. 

Within  the  city  “ you  are  ever  ascending  or  descending.  There  are  no 
level  streets,  and  little  skill  or  labour  has  been  employed  to  remove  or 
diminish  the  inequalities  which  nature  or  time  has  produced.  Houses  are 
built  upon  mountains  of  rubbish,  which  are  probably  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty 
feet  above  the  natural  level  ; and  the  streets  are  constructed  with  the 
same  disregard  to  convenience,  with  the  difference  that  some  slight  attention 
is  paid  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  off  surplus  water  ; they  are  without 
exception  narrow,  seldom  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet  in  breadth.  The 
houses  often  meet,  and  in  some  instances  a building  occupies  both  sides 
of  the  street,  which  runs  under  a succession  of  arches,  barely  high  enough 
to  permit  an  equestrian  to  pass  under  them.  I found  a good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  riding  under  them  upon  a camel.  A canopy  of  old  mats,  or 
of  planks,  is  suspended  over  the  principal  streets,  when  not  arched.  This 
custom,  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  in  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which  is  very 
intense  in  summer  ; and  it  gives  a gloomy  aspect  to  all  the  most  thronged 
and  lively  parts  of  the  city.  These  covered  ways  are  often  pervaded  by 
currents  of  air  when  a perfect  calm  prevails  in  other  places  ; but  the 
artificial  breeze  seemed  to  me  damp  and  fetid,  and  quite  destitute  of  the 
refreshing  qualities  which  belong  to  a more  natural  circulation.” — Olin’s 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

The  drawings  from  which  these  Plates  are  engraved  were  made  during 
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THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 


the  winter  months  ; ami  therefore  they  (lo  not  show  the  temporary 
coverings  to  the  streets  above-mentioned,  and  which  would  of  course  be 
removed  when  the  heats  of  summer  ore  passed. 

“ The  pavements  of  the  streets,”  says  Dr.  Olin,  « are  of  the  worst  possible 
description.  They  arc  formed  of  fragments  of  limestone,  of  unequal  size 
and  thickness,  and  arranged  with  no  apparent  regard  to  human  comfort. 
On  each  side,  next  to  the  shops,  is  a sort  of  raised  way,  one  or  two  feet 
high,  formed  of  a row  of  rough  stones,  large  or  small  indifferently.  Beside 
these  two  side-walks  is  a path,  or  rather  gutter,  also  paved,  but  in  a style 
yet  more  detestable,  for  donkeys  and  horses,  which  have  barely  room  to 
pass  each  other.  At  this  season  the  middle  pavement  is  literally  a filthy 
gutter,  partially  filled  with  mire  and  water.” 


ZION. 

To  put  himself  into  the  position  whence  the  objects  presented  in  this 
Plate  could  be  seen,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Outline  Plate,  Vol.  I.  p.  xxv. 
Elevation  of  the  Wall  and  Spring-stones.  The  Turk  standing  near  the 
corner  of  the  Haram  wall  in  that  Plate,  occupies  nearly  that  position  ; or  he 
should  advance  a few  yards  from  the  wall,  and  look  up  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  it.  There  will  then  be  before  him  a rugged  and  steep  ascent,  confusedly 
covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  the  prickly  pear  and  long  grass,  filling 
the  spaces  in  and  among  dilapidated  walls  and  the  foundations  of  buildings, 
ancient  and  modern.  The  brow  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  the  houses  of 
the  Jews’  quarter,  which  spreads  over  the  half  of  Zion,  on  the  eastern  side. 
It  is  within  this  quarter  that  squalor  and  wretchedness  hold  their  court. 
An  angle  of  the  city  wall,  with  its  embrasures,  is  seen  at  the  extreme  left 
outside  of  which,  and  on  the  swell  of  laud,  the  prediction  has  long  been, 
uid  is  from  year  to  year  fulfilled,  “ Zion  shall  be  ploughed  as  a field. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 

This  Plate  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  course 
of  the  Haram  wall.  This  “ Golden  Gate,”  which  has  long  been  built  up, 
occurs  at  about  one-third  of  the  whole  distance,  from  the  north-eastern  to 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  great  enclosure.  It  therefore  fronts  the  steep 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  and  is  nearly  opposite  that  spot  in  the  valley  which 
has  been  assumed  as  the  Gethsemane  of  the  Gospel  history.  It  attracts  the 
eye  when  the  city,  on  its  eastern  side,  is  seen  from  the  ridge  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  near  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 


THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 
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A level,  or  a nearly  level,  space  of  a few  yards’  breadth,  which  intervenes 
between  the  wall  and  the  edge  of  the  valley,  is  used  as  a Turkish  burying 
g~ound.  Many  modern  tombs,  together  with  the  scattered  remains  of  those  less 
recent,  bestrew  this  space  ; of  these  tombs  two  or  three  appear  in  the  Plate. 
The  double  arch,  believed  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship — perhaps  of  the 
time  of  Hadrian — appears  as  if  fixed,  in  a sort  of  patchwork  manner,  upon  the 
far  more  ancient  masonry  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  wall ; and  these  again 
are  surmounted  by  the  Saracenic  work  which,  on  all  its  sides,  completes  the 
wall  of  this  quadrangle.  The  interior  structures  at  this  point,  as  they 
have  been  examined  and  delineated  by  Mr.  Catterwood,  make  it  evident  that 
at  this  spot  was  placed  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  Temple  ; and 
its  heterogeneous  architecture  brings  together  (as  in  the  subterranean  vaults 
already  described)  the  work  of  successive  eras — from  that  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy,  downward  through  the  times  of  the  Roman,  the  Saracenic, 
the  Norman,  and  the  Turkish  occupation  of  the  Holy  City  and  country. 
The  “ Golden  Gate,”  believed  to  be  the  “ King’s  Gate,”  mentioned 
1 Chron.  ix.  18,  led  into  that  cloister  which  is  called  “ Solomon’s  Porch 
and  it  may  safely  be  regarded  as  the  entrance  through  which  our  Lord 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  Temple  on  the  several  occasions  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists. 


THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 

(as  seen  from  the  eastern  slope  OF  ZION.) 

In  this  instance  the  eye  is  directed  toward  the  north-east.  The  two 
eminences  to  which,  in  common,  the  name  “ Mount  of  Olives  ” is  assigned, 
fill  the  distance — the  furthermost,  overlooking  the  valley  beyond  the  city, 
northwards  ; and  the  nearer,  which  directly  overhangs  the  Temple,  is 
crowned  by  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  Immediately  beneath,  and  in 
front  of  these  hills,  as  here  seen,  are — the  southern  end  of  the  Haram  wall  ; 
within  it,  the  west  front  of  the  mosque  El  Aksa,  and  below  these  a portion 
of  the  city  wall.  The  buildings  in  shadow,  on  the  left  hand,  belong  to  this 
wall,  at  the  part  where  they  enclose  Zion,  and  not  far  from  the  Zion  Gate, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Armenian  convent. 

The  reader’s  understanding  of  the  topography,  at  this  spot,  will  be  aided 
by  a reference  to  the  Plate,  Vol.  I.  p.  xx.,  Et.  Aksa  and  the  Wall,  from 
the  Brow  of  Zion. 
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GREAT  MOSQUE  AT  IIEBRON. 


EASTERN  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  GREAT  MOSQUE  AT 

HEBRON. 

This  Mosque  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  in  Palestine,  and 
especially  so,  as  it  connects  itself,  in  the  peculiar  style  of  its  masonry,  with 
those  substructures  at  Jerusalem  to  which  the  reader’s  attention  has  already 
been  invited. 

In  this  view  the  southern  front  of  this  spacious  structure,  in  length  more 
than  200  feet,  is  seen  in  perspective,  and  abutting  upon  it  are  buildings— 
some  of  Saracenic,  and  some  of  Norman  origin.  The  ancient  portion  of 
the  Mosque  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  abutting  upon,  or  near  it  : this 
ancient  work  is  the  buttress  projection  and  wall,  showing  the  regular 
masonry  with  its  bevelled  joinings.  A similar  buttress  sustains  each 
corner  of  this  quadrangular  building,  within  which  the  mosque  itself  is 
situated.  The  walls  are  of  such  strength  and  height  as  to  render  the 
enclosure,  in  fact,  a fortress  ; and  it  has  actually  served  this  purpose  in  past 
times.  The  unusual  incivility,  or  it  might  be  said  fanaticism,  of  the 
Moslem  population  of  Hebron,  has  hitherto  almost  prevented  any  caret ul 
examination  even  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and  has  of  course  barred 
the  entrance  to  the  interior  against  Franks  and  infidels.  And  yet,  on 
grounds  of  very  probable  reasoning,  this  interior,  and  the  cavern  or  vaults 
of  the  substructure,  may  be  assumed  to  conserve  indications,  or  even  actual 
remains,  of  the  most  remote  eras.  Within  this  quadrangle,  not  improbably, 
is  that  “ cave  of  Machpelah  ” to  which  the  bodies  of  Abraham,  of  Sarah,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  were  consigned.  Although  the  climate,  the  soil,  and 
other  conditions  of  the  spot,  be  far  less  favourable  to  the  conservation  of 
embalmed  bodies  than  are  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  Egypt,  yet  is  it 
credible  that,  even  here,  the  art  of  the  embalmer  may  so  far  have  triumphed 
over  time,  as  to  have  withheld  from  utter  dissolution  these  remains  of  the 
dead.  Nor  need  it  be  thought  wholly  unlikely  that  what  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  immeasurably  more  valuable  than  the  bones  of  the  patriarchs — 
namely,  some  inscriptions  of  that  age,  engraven  with  “ an  iron  pen  in  the  rock 
for  ever,”  may  here  have  held  their  integrity,  and  may  still  remain  to  yield 
a testimony  to  the  truth  of  sacred  history,  available  for  important  purposes 
in  “these  last  days.” 

It  is  at  Hebron,  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem,  when  Moslem  ignorance  and 
’ealousy  shall  have  passed  away  from  the  land,  that  European  diligence  and 
learning  will  almost  certainly  recover,  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  family, 
some  substantial  and  incontestable  corroborations  of  early  Bible  history. 
The  borders  of  the  Nile  have  already  yielded  their  treasures  in  this  way. 
Those  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  now  doing  the  like  ; and  the 
caverns  of  Palestine  will  at  last  give  up  their  so  long  hidden  attestations  to 
the  same  purpose.  Ur.  Olin,  in  describing  this  mosque,  says  : — 
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“I  conjectured  that  the  largest  of  the  stones  employed  in  constructing  the 
walls  might  he  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  that  the  quadrangle  must  be  about 
200  feet  long,  by  half  that  breadth.  The  construction  is  exceedingly  massive, 
and  has  an  ancient  appearance.  Square  pillars,  half  imbedded  in  the  ancient 
wall,  extend  all  around  the  building,  sixteen  on  each  side,  and  eight  upon 
either  end.  They  are  surmounted  by  a sort  of  entablature,  which  runs  all 
around  the  edifice.  The  height  of  the  wall  has  been  increased,  by  an 
addition  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  in  the  Saracenic  style,  with  turrets  at  the 
angles.  The  whole  height  may  be  fifty  feet.  We  approached  the  main 
entrance  by  a broad  and  noble  flight  of  marble  steps.” — Travels  in  Eyypt.,  Sfc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  78. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 

The  spot  whence  this  glimpse  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  may  be 
caught,  is  at,  or  near  to,  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives — above  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  and  parallel  with  the  northern  end  of  the  Haram,  and  of 
course,  therefore,  the  view  is  taken  in  the  contrary  direction — eastward.  The 
mountains  of  Moab  skirt  the  prospect,  in  this  instance,  as  they  do  in  the 
view  of  Anathoth,  in  that  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  and  in  that  of 
Masada,  Vol.  I.  p.  126.  This  range,  nearly  uniform  in  its  contour  and 
elevation,  bounds  the  prospect,  eastward,  from  all  the  high  grounds  of  southern 
Palestine,  through  a distance  of  nearly  100  miles,  north  and  south.  The 
building  on  the  right  hand  is  a ruined  tomb  (wely)  similar  to  many  with 
which  monkish  traditions  have  connected  Scripture  names. 

The  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  has  been  reckoned  to  be  2,397  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Again,  the  Dead  Sea  is  now 
declared  to  be  depressed  not  less  than  1,312  feet  below  that  level.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  a difference  of  about  3,700  feet  between  this  summit  and 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  sea,  as  seen  in  this  view, 
are  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  a direct  line  from  the  summit  of  Olivet,  and 
there  intervenes  the  ridge  of  hills,  running  south  from  Jericho  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  at  the  point  where  the  wady  of  the  Kedron  finds  its  exit.  That  these 
waters  should,  under  these  conditions,  be  visible  at  all  from  Olivet,  is  what 
would  not  have  seemed  probable.  That  they  are  so  is  certain  ; but  whether 
constantly  may  be  a question  ; as  also,  whether,  when  visible,  this  is  not 
an  optical  accident,  attributable  to  the  refractive  power  of  an  atmosphere 
more  dense,  perhaps,  than  any  other  through  which  terrestrial  objects  are 
any  where  seen. 

This  conjecture  may  seem  to  receive  support  from  what  is  mentioned 
by  a recent  traveller,  Dr.  Wilson,  who,  in  describing  the  prospect  from  the 
roof  of  the  Greek  convent  at  Bethlehem,  says — “ Of  the  deep  basin  of  the 
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Dead  Sea  we  had  a good  view  ; and  we  even  thought  that  we  saw  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  till,  on  using  our  telescope,  we  found  that  we  had 
been  labouring  under  an  ocular  illusion,  arising  from  the  exhalations,  and 
the  consequent  haziness  of  the  atmosphere.”  — Lands  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  i.  p.  395. 

“From  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,”  says  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  “ the 
traveller  immediately  ascends  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  this  valley  only 
intervenes  between  the  city  and  the  mount,  from  which  the  Dead  Sea  is 
clearly  seen.”  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  what  follows  comes  in  as 
a parenthesis  merely.  “ Two  parasangs  from  the  sea  stands  the  salt  pillar 
into  which  Lot’s  wife  was  metamorphosed,  and  although  the  sheep  con- 
tinually lick  it,  the  pillar  grows  again,  and  retains  its  original  state.”  Then 
lie  sayS — as  if  returning  to  the  Mount  of  Olives — “ You  have  a prospect 
upon  the  whole  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  the  brook  of  Shittim,  even  as 
far  as  Mount  N’bo.” 


THE  POOLS  OF  SOLOMON. 

These  remarkable  structures  are  found  at  el-Burak,  a station  on  the 
usual  route  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  the  Holy  City.  The  direction  of  sight,  in  this  view,  is  north- 
east by  east.  The  continuous  line  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  beyond  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  it  is  here  seen,  are  at  a distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  The 
northern  end  of  the  sea  intervenes,  therefore,  between  these  mountains  and 
the  heights  next  below  them,  which  are  those  that  wall-in  the  sea  on  its 
western  shores  ; or  rather,  they  are  the  inland  swells  which  abruptly  ter- 
minate on  these  shores. 

The  little  Bethlehem,  on  its  hill  top,  justs  shows  itself  on  the  left  hand, 
among  these  swells,  bearing  north-east  from  the  point  of  sight  ; on  the 
extreme  right,  the  summit  of  the  Frank  Mountains,  (Herodium,  Vol.  I. 
p.  144,)  is  just  discernible.  A wide  level  occupies  the  mid-distance,  on  the 
skirts  of  which,  and  tending  upwards,  are  the  three  pools  ; and  near  to  the 
lowest  of  them  a dilapidated  fort  or  enclosure,  which  perhaps  should  be 
called  a caravanserai,  affording  shelter  to  cattle,  to  the  wandering  Bedouin, 
or  to  a Turkish  guard.  These  Pools,  the  lining  of  which  indicates  a high 
antiquity,  are  of  ample  dimensions  ; the  lower  and  the  larger  pool  measuring, 
according  to  Dr.  Robinson,  582  feet  in  length,  by  207  in  width,  at  one  end, 
and  148  at  the  other.  The  depth  is  estimated  at  50  feet.  Lord  Nugent’s 
measurements  are  (of  the  lower  and  largest  pool)  589  feet  by  169,  and  47, 
depth  to  the  water’s  edge.  He  thus  describes  the  mode  in  which  these  tanks 
receive  and  transmit  their  accumulations.  “ The  water  escapes  by  passages 
which  time  has  worn  through  the  hill,  and  below  the  conduits  intended  for 
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it,  into  the  gush  beneath.  Above  the  highest  of  the  three,  the  water  is 
supplied  from  a small  chamber  of  masonry,  a ‘ sealed  fountain,’  with  a narrow 
entrance  that  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  closed  with  a stone  door. 
Into  this  building  rush  several  streams,  conducted  from  springs  that  rise 
among  the  several  surrounding  hills,  and  flowing  still  in,  probably,  as  much 
abundance  as  when  the  conduits  were  first  made.” — Lands,  Class,  and  Sac. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  speaking  of  the  country  around  Bethlehem,  says, 
that  it  “ abounds  with  rivulets,  wells,  and  springs  of  water.” 

These  artificial  pools,  thus  receiving  their  supply  of  water  from  natural 
springs,  send  it  forward  through  stone  channels.  The  intention  of  them,  there- 
fore, obviously  is,  to  head  up  and  reserve  this  natural  supply,  so  as  that,  when 
conveyed  through  its  conduits  to  Jerusalem,  it  should  be  equable  in  quality, 
as  well  as  free  from  the  sediment  which  the  three  pools  in  succession  would 
detain — for  they  range  one  above  the  other  so  as  to  subserve  this  purpose. 
A well-laid  canal  carried  this  supply  in  a tortuous  course  to  the  reservoirs 
of  Jerusalem  : it  passed  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel, 
into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  to  its  exit  in  the  Upper  Pool  of  Gihon.  See 
Vol.  I.  p.  lvii. 


VAULT  BENEATH  EL  AKSA. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (Vol.  I.  p.  xiv.  and  onward)  that  the  sketches 
made  by  Mr.  Tipping  of  the  vaults  and  passages  beneath  the  Mosque,  were 
executed  under  circumstances  of  imminent  peril,  even  of  life  ; or  at  least, 
with  the  momentary  expectation,  that  every  stroke  of  his  pencil  would 
be  the  last  permitted  to  him  on  the  spot.  Nevertheless,  in  providing  liimself 
as  he  did,  with  accurate  measurements  of  the  vaults,  and  of  the  principal 
architectural  elements  which  diversify  them,  he  secured  the  means  of 
afterwards  reducing  his  sketches  to  perspective  consistency  and  truth 
of  outline.  In  the  present  instance,  what  might  have  been  effected  by  such 
a revision  of  the  sketch  taken  on  the  spot,  is  shown  in  the  Outline  Plate 
appended  to  the  finished  Plate.  A point  of  sight  has  been  assumed  in  the 
outline  a few  feet  more  advanced  toward  the  window,  than  in  the  finished 
Plate  ; and  also  somewhat  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  vault.  The  central 
column,  the  proportions  of  which  are  too  slender  (according  to  the  measure- 
ments, p.  xxiv),  not  only  shows  a greater  bulk,  as  proportioned  to  its  height ; 
Dut,  by  difference  of  position  relatively  to  the  eye,  it  hides  the  extremity  of 
the  passage  on  the  right  hand. 

To  understand  this  view  of  the  vault,  the  reader  should  turn  to  the 
Plates,  Vol.  I.  which  relate  to  the  same  ; and  first  to  the  Plan  op  the 
Vaults,  p.  xxiv.  The  Plate  now  before  us  exhibits  the  objects  seen  from 
the  position  marked  by  the  arrow  D,  and  which  is  opposite  to  that  marked 
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by  the  arrow  C,  shown  in  the  Plate,  p.  lx.  Vaulted  Hall  beneath 
El  Aksa-  the  same  central  column,  seen  on  its  opposite  sides,  occupying 
nearly  the  centre  of  each  Plate,  and  in  this  last  the  position  of  the  spectator 
in  the  former,  is  with  his  back  to  the  low  wall  which- intercepts  the  passage 

on  the  right  hand. 

The  objects  seen  in  this  present  Plate  (from-D,)  are  also  shown  in  the 
view  of  the  Vaulted  Passage,  where  they  are  in  miniature,  at  the  remote 
extremity  of  the  passage.  We  next  turn  to  the  upright  subject-ENTKAKCE 
to  the  Vault,  which  shows  the  objects  as  seen  from  A,  in  the  Plan.  The 
Hrrht  falling  upon  the  central  column  is  what  is  admitted  from  the  latticed 
window  in  the  Plate  before  us.  The  Double  Archway,  p.  xxii.  is  extenor 
to  the  Entrance,  or  rather,  it  supposes  the  spectator  to  have  receded 
a few  feet  from  A,  far  enough  to  bring  the  external  surface  of  the  wall 

within  his  view. 

The  attached  Outline  Plate  shows  some  points  that  are  important  to  be 
noted,  as  characteristic  of  these  vaults  and  passages,  and  which  are  less 
clearly  defined  in  the  finished  Plates.  Midway  between  the  pilasters,  in  the 
right-hand  wall,  the  stones  of  an  outer  and  of  an  inner  lining  have  fallen 
from  their  places,  thus  bringing  to  light — deep  seated,  cyclopean  masonry, 
marked— a a,  manifestly  belonging  to  the  most  remote  age.  This  is  over- 
laid by  the  coating— b b,  whether  it  was  placed  where  it  is  originally,  or  at 
a subsequent  period.  But  then  over  this,  is  the  thickness  of  masonry— c c, 
which  constitutes  the  now  visible  wall  throughout  the  vaults.  And  yet 
this  later  work  exhibits  also  the  labours  of  a still  later  era.  In  the  lower 
ranges,  and  in  places,  the  bevelled  joinings,  characteristic  of  the  Jewish 
style  of  building,  are  still  visible  ; but  higher  up,  and  throughout  the 
general  surface,  an  inch  or  two  of  this  surface  has  been  chiselled  away, 
in  order  to  give  a little  relief  to  the  pilasters— d d d d. 

Now  these  pilasters,  very  clearly,  have  a decorative  meaning  only,  and 
are,  architecturally,  part  and  parcel  of  the  arches  and  groined  work  of  the 
roof.  Then,  again,  the  slender  Corinthian  columns,  seen  at  the  entrance, 
claim  a later  date  than  even  the  arches  of  the  roof. 

To  trace,  then,  the  architectural  history  of  these  vaults  and  passages 
retrogressively,  we  find,  as  the  most  recent  portions  of  the  whole,  these 
columns,  which  are  ante- Saracenic,  and  which  may  have  belonged  to  the 
decorative  restorations  effected  by  Justinian.  Next  in  order  is  the  root, 
with  its  arches  and  groins,  and  which  seems  to  be  a Roman  work,  whether 
of  Hadrian’s  or  of  Herod’s  time,  and  to  which  period  belongs  the  chiselling 
away  of  the  more  ancient  masonry.  Beyond  this,  is  found  that  masonry 
which  itself  is  a crust  upon  an  interior  and  anterior  work  ; and  whether  this 
(b  b and  a a)  is  of  one  era,  or  of  two,  is  not  certain.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
difficult,  if  indeed  it  be  possible,  to  interpret  these  heterogeneous  remains  on 
any  intelligible  supposition — or  by  means  of  any  series  of  suppositions,  which 
does  not  allow  to  the  interior  structure  an  antiquity  as  remote  as  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  will  admit,  or  which  it  may  demand. 
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JOSEPHUS 


THE  LATE  DR.  TRAILL’S  TRANSLATION; 

EDITED  BY  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 


NOTICE. 

The  First  Volume  of  this  work,  containing  the  Life  of  Josephus,  and 
the  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Jewish  War,  together  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay,  and  Explanations  of  the  Plates,  reached  its  completion  early 
in  the  year  1847.  This  was  soon  after  the  afflictive  event  of  the  Translator’s 
death,  who  fell  a victim  to  the  extraordinary  exertions  made  by  him  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  Parishioners,  during  the  famine  and  pestilence 
which  then  devastated  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Traill  having,  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  those  calami- 
ties, completed  the  revision  of  his  Translation,  and  made  other  arrangements 
requisite  for  carrying  the  Work  through  the  press,  it  had  not  been  supposed' 
that  his  death  would  have  occasioned  any  interruption  in  the  course  of  the 
publication.  Obstacles,  however,  presented  themselves  which  had  not  been 
foreseen,  and  which  rendered  delay  unavoidable.  But  at  length  the  Editor 
is  permitted  to  resume  his  labours  ; and  he  is  now  able  to  announce  the 
regular  appearance  of  the  Monthly  Parts,  completing  the  Second  Volume, 
and  the  Jewish  War  : each  Part  illustrated  with  Eight  or  more 
Engravings. 


NOTICE 


The  interval  of  time  since  the  completion  of  the  First  Volume  has  not  been  lost : 
on  the  contrary,  much  has  been  done  during  its  continuance  to  render  the  AVork 
deserving  of  the  favour  which  it  courts.  The  death  of  the  Translator  has  indeed 
unavoidably  led  to  a modification  of  the  plan  of  the  Work ; for  although  he  had  made 
much  progress  in  preparing  the  Antiquities  and  the  two  Books  against  Arios  for  the 
press,  the  state  of  the  manuscript  was  not  such  as  would  warrant  an  announcement  of 
the  “ entire  Works  of  Josephus  ” as  forthcoming.  A fulfilment  of  this  first  intention 
of  the  deceased  Translator,  would  involve  far  more  than  an  Editor  ought  to  pledge 
himself  to  undertake.  Meantime  it  has  seemed  to  him  that  the  mode  in  which  he 
could  best  set  himself  right  in  the  opinion  of  the  purchasers  of  the  First  Volume 
was,  to  concentrate  his  endeavours  upon  the  task  of  rendering  the  Jewish  AVau  com- 
plete, within  the  compass  of  a Second  Volume. 

With  this  view,  and  as  being  of  primary  importance,  the  whole  of  the  Translation, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  has  undergone  a renewed  and  laborious  revision;  for 
effecting  which  the  Editor  has  been  fortunate  in  engaging  the  aid  of  gentlemen  fully 
competent  to  the  task.  The  Translation,  so  far  as  comprised  in  the  First  Volume, 
had  been  revised  by  Dr.  Traill’s  personal  friends;  and  finally  by  a learned  member 

of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  read  and  corrected  the  sheets  as  they  passed  through 
the  press.  = 

The  critical  revision  of  the  portion  now  in  course  of  publication,  has  been  undertaken 
by  an  accomplished  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who,  besides  collating  the 
Translation  with  the  Greek  Text,  has  charged  himself  with  the  task  of  reading  the  sheets 
as  they  pass  tln-ough  the  press.  In  this  department,  therefore,  the  Editor  is  warranted 
m believing  that  the  three  years  during  which  the  publication  of  the  AVork  has  been 
suspended,  will  so  have  been  employed  as  very  greatly  to  enhance  its  value,  as  a 
faithful  and  learnedly  exact  version  of  the  Greek. 

During  this  same  interval,  moreover,  the  Editor  has  kept  in  view  what  was  to 
devolve  upon  himself  in  adapting  the  Work  to  the  wishes  of  the  general  reader,  who, 
while  requiring  a trustworthy  version  of  the  original,  would  ask  some  incidental  aid  in 
the  perusal  of  this  remarkable  history. 

Moreover,  tune  has  been  afforded  for  completing  the  graphic  Illustrations  of  the 
Work,  and  for  adding  to  the  number  at  first  intended  to  accompany  the  Jewish  War 
In  this  respeet  the  purchasers  of  the  First  Volume  will  not  find  themselves  sparinglv 
dealt  with  in  the  Second. 


HOULSTON  AND  STONEMAX,  LONDON. 

(to  he  had  of  all  booksellers.) 
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